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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PEOPLE who continue to be deceived by Mr. Lloyd George 
will be deceived by anybody, the whole apparatus of bluff 
is so transparent. That there are such 
people—some who are old enough to 
know better—is clear from the highly 
artificial ‘‘ Criccieth Crisis,” which was kept alive through- 
out the month of March by the Prime Minister’s journalistic 
jackals. It opened in melodramatic fashion by the 
“retirement”’ of this harassed statesman to his Welsh 
seat where, among “‘ his own people” and “far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife,’ he would ruminate 
over the ingratitude of mankind and decide “ what he 
would do.” Those of us who were not “in the know” 
knew exactly what would happen as the result of all this 
manceuvring, and needless to say it has happened. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s working motto—which provides the key 
to all his actions—is j’y suis, j’y reste. But wiseacres “ in 
the know” went about pulling very long faces, solemnly 
declaring that the end of the world was at hand, as this 
time “our only possible” had “irrevocably”? made up 
his mind to let the Coalition stew in the juice of his decoction. 
In support of this blood-curdling prophecy reference was 
made by the inspired idiots of the Downing Street Press 
to an ultimatum in the shape of a letter addressed to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain as titular chief of the Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons, to the effect that unless 
Coalition Unionists consented to follow the Prime Minister 
with the same unqualified enthusiasm as Coalition Liberals 
he would have nothing more to do with them. We have 
long been of opinion that the solitary service Mr. Lloyd 
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George can still render the distracted country he has con- 
ducted to the verge of bankruptcy is to give some one 
else a chance of clearing up the mess which can only become 
worse so long as he remains. Could we have believed 
that this threat was serious, we should have shared the 
elation it produced throughout the Unionist rank and file, 
But among our “Leaders” it provoked the panic antici- 
pated by the cunning authors of this canard. Having 
lost all confidence in themselves since they swallowed 
their labels and accepted Mr. Lloyd George at his own 
valuation, Sir Arthur Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Lord Birkenhead, Lord Curzon, and any other Ministers 
who could collect audiences to listen to them, mounted 
every available platform and proclaimed anew their faith 
in the great man at whose feet they sit, without whom they 
confess that they would be lost. 


THovucH duly boomed throughout the Downing Street Press 
from the Orkneys to the Scilly Isles, these protestations of 

fealty fell so flat that even Mr. Lloyd 
me Sa ou who lives with his ear to the onal 
was taken aback. So much so, that intelligent people in close 
touch with him at one moment regarded his resignation as 
within the range of practical politics. But his mood rapidly 
changed. An avalanche of Coalitioners—whose occupation 
would be gone in the event of any change at No. 10 
Downing Street—descended upon Criccieth—accompanied 
by Army Corps of snapshotters who made a pantomime of 
the Prime Minister’s every movement during his “rest cure.” 
His sycophants had no difficulty in persuading him that not 
only they would be lost, but that civilization would stagger, 
should he abandon the titanic task of ‘“‘ reconstructing 
Europe” which no other living statesman but he was 
capable of tackling. Colleagues are said to have figuratively 
if not actually gone down on their knees to beg him to 
‘reconsider’ the appalling punishment he would inflict 
on mankind, especially on the Germans and the Russian 
Bolsheviks, who looked to him as the deus ex machina who 
would see them through the coming ordeal of ‘‘ Genoa,” 
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when it would be settled once and for all whether the main 
burdens of the Great War should be shouldered by the 
well-nigh bankrupt British taxpayer and the broken 
Frenchman, or by the under-taxed German, and whether the 
Moscow Terror was as worthy of the League of Nations as 
the Irish Terror. To such and similar appeals there could 
be only one answer. Mr. Lloyd George, who—warned by 
Mr. Asquith’s fate—had never seriously contemplated resigna- 
tion, graciously consented to remain where he always in- 
tended to be, provided he secured the advertisement of a 
vote of confidence from the House of Commons, such as 
would convince the Genoa Conference that he was still 
the British boss. 
Suc was the end of the “‘ Criccieth Crisis,» and as we go 
to press, all the wire-pullers are busily preparing an im- 
, pressive Parliamentary demonstration for the 
Bewildered first week of April, in honour of Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, having constrained the Unionist Party to 
dismember the United Kingdom, and to establish a Bolshe- 
vist State in Southern Ireland, will now compel them to 
still further stultify and humiliate themselves by embracing 
the Moscow Soviet. To make assurance doubly sure, and 
to leave no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the amount of 
dirt members of the Carlton Club, and Primrose Leaguers, 
are willing to eat, Mr. Lloyd George, it is intimated, will 
move his own vote of confidence, or delegate that duty 
to the son of Joseph Chamberlain, who apparently delights 
in being his bottle-washer. Every Unionist with a soul 
of his own is furious over the course of events, but his 
indignation is impotent because misdirected. Mr. Lloyd 
George has merely reverted to type, what he is to-day he 
always was. His Unionist Colleagues are the real culprits, 
because they sin against the light for no intelligible or 
ascertainable reason, except for the pleasure of remaining 
in office. They have sold themselves, with their Party 
and Principles, uncommonly cheap. Indeed, it is such a 
bargain, that the Prime Minister has occasional doubts as 
to whether the goods can continue to be delivered. Why 
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a big Parliamentary majority should have sold itself for 
nothing to an insignificant Parliamentary minority is ong 
of those things “that no fellah can understand.” Mr, 
Lloyd George himself is puzzled by a phenomenon of 
which Mr. Austen Chamberlain never attempts to offer 


any explanation to his bewildered Party. 


We are all of us familiar with, as we are sick of “‘ the Lloyd 
George legend” with which the British public were g9 
successfully fooled by the Lloyd George 
press, i.e. the suggestion that having won 
the War “our only possible’”’ was the man to make the 
peace. This phantasy is discussed and disposed of elsewhere 
in this number. But what of the Lloyd George mystery? 
Can anyone throw any light on a puzzle of which, so far, 
there has been no plausible explanation. We shall be 
grateful to any of our readers who can illuminate it. The 
mystery consists in this, namely that the British Prime 
Minister whose convictions are fluid on 99 questions out of 
100—this fluidity facilitating the zig-zagging of the Coalition 
—on the hundredth question has shown a consistency, a 
persistence and a determination not in keeping with his 
character or his general record. We refer to his amazing 
anxiety to get into touch with the Russian Bolsheviks— 
to ‘recognize’? the Moscow Soviet—to help Lenin and 
Trotsky—to shake hands with these miscreants in some 
conspicuous spot! None of his organs attempt any serious 
explanation of this vagary which arouses increasing suspicion 
not only in all classes at home, but in every civilized foreign 
country. It is the single aspect of British policy that has 
not varied. When Frenchmen asked the present writer 
during the Paris Peace Conference, ‘“‘ Is England Bolshevik, 
that your Government helps the Bolsheviks?” one could 
only answer that England was no more Bolshevik than 
France, that Englishmen were no less mystified than French- 
men by their Premier’s attitude towards the “bloody 
baboonery ” as it was termed by his colleague, Mr. Winston 
Churchill—that it was notoriously hateful to several Ministers, 
e.g. Lord Curzon and Lord Milner. In private the Cabinet 
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condemned their chief’s intrigue with the Russian Soviet, 
via a certain American journalist, Mr. Bullitt, likewise the 
countenance he gave that unmitigated scoundrel Bela 
Cohen, by sending General Smuts on a special mission to 
Budapest during the Peace Conference which could only 
enhance the prestige of this particular murder gang. 


THREE years ago, under pressure of public opinion (April 
16, 1919), Mr. Lloyd George declared, “The Bolshevist 

Government has committed against Allied 
on subjects great crimes, which make it impos- 
sible to recognize it even if it were a civilized 
Government.” That sounded conclusive; but nothing is 
conclusive with our Prime Minister, and from that day 
to this, through every conceivable agency and in the teeth 
of his colleagues—if they had any teeth—amid the resentment 
of his supporters in Parliament, of public opinion, of our 
Allies, and in defiance of all the dictates of common sense, 
he has worked in season and out of season to attain what 
he pronounced to be “impossible.” Why? Wherefore ? 
Is he acting of his own volition? Is he a free agent? 
Or is he constrained by some undisclosed force majeure ? 
As we know, he wields unwholesome influence over other 
men. Does some Hidden Hand direct him in the way he 
shouldn’t go? We confess to being thoroughly uneasy con- 
cerning a statesman who has steered so strange a course 
since the Armistice—who was put in power at the head of 
a record patriotic majority and forthwith proceeded to 
alienate every friend of England, to assist her implacable 
enemies, notably the Boche and the Bolshevist. Of two 
things one: if his pro-Bolshevism is the sincere and spon- 
taneous outcome of his own judgment of the needs of 
Europe in general and Britain in particular, the Lloyd 
George Premiership is a tragedy for ourselves as well as the 
test of the world. He is a man of chaos, whose regime 
spells ruin. If, on the other hand, he is following extraneous 
pPromptings he dare not for some unfathomable reason 
tesist, his presence in Downing Street is the greatest scandal 
in our history. A pro-Bolshevist policy by any British 
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Government must be either folly or knavery or a mixture 
of both. There is no alternative. Since he pronounced 
what he has since done as “‘ impossible,’ the country hag 
never wavered. Indeed, the healthy hatred of Bolshevism 
has grown as Bolshevist crimes have multiplied. Has the 
policy of “shaking hands with murder” in Ireland been 
so successful that he wishes to extend the ceremony? Is 
it nothing that nearly two million people—the very flower 
of Russid—have been “‘ executed,” i.e. massacred, in many 
cases tortured by the Soviet—that at this very moment 
another massacre—not of “‘aristocrats”’ or “ capitalists” 
or “bourgeois,” but of Socialist Revolutionaries—is being 
organized in Moscow as a prelude or a sequel to the 
Soviet’s meeting Mr. Lloyd George in Genoa, so that there 
may be no doubt whatsoever as to the amount of blood on 
the dripping hands he is aching to grasp ? 


Ir is not generally known that the moment he had secured 
an immense anti-Bolshevist majority at the last General 

.. lection, Mr. Lloyd George began workin 
Pro-Bolshevik for the “ Ree ” of Buniien Beduher al 
and pressed the French Government to invite the Soviet 
to the Paris Peace Conference, although it was a known 
agency of Germany. Had he succeeded, all the civilized 
Powers would have withdrawn their delegations. No nation 
shares Mr. Lloyd George’s Bolshevist itch. It is common 
knowledge that the grotesque Prinkipo proposal, which 
was amiably fathered by President Wilson, originated in 
the fertile brain of our Prime Minister. But the point we 
would emphasize is that though the Chameleon may have 
changed a hundred times upon other matters, he has never 
relinquished this objective. Indeed, he is more set to-day 
on ‘recognizing’? the Moscow Soviet than ever before, 
and is convinced that ambition is nearer fulfilment. This 
singular pertinacity constitutes a great international mystery. 
To gain his end a Politician, who is nothing if not opportunist, 
has not only put himself in the wrong in the eyes of the 
civilized world—as to which he may be more or less in- 
different—but equally with his own countrymen of both 
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sexes, male and female. They are all voters nowadays. 
Mr. Lloyd George cares more for votes than for anything 
else, and is at all times ready to trim his sails to catch 
any passing breeze that may bring votes. He knows he 
can only win elections—General or By—by anti-Bolshevism. 
Nevertheless his foreign policy is pro-Bolshevist. It is 
privily explained to astonished foreigners by, and on behalf 
of the British Prime Minister, that ‘‘ domestic difficulties ”’ 
compel him to humour Bolshevists, but it would need 
a very ignorant foreigner to be thus hocussed. Other 
countries can see for themselves that, except in so far as 
it has been promoted by the Coalition, there is no danger 
whatsoever of Bolshevism in Great Britain. To insinuate 
abroad that the British working classes are so Bolshevist 
that the Government are forced to make the recognition of 
the Kremlin Camarilla a plank in their platform, is what 
schoolboys used to call “a common or garden lie.”’ 


LioyD-GEORGIANS are so hard put to it to explain away 
their hero’s obsession that they are actually reduced to 
“ ” talking of “the trade”? we might open with 
Trade these sworn enemies of all trade. But we 
already have a “Trading Agreement”’’ with the Soviet 
which is one of the fiascos of the age—a true Lloyd-Georgian 
masterpiece. It has opened Great Britain and the British 
Empire—as General Smuts now realizes—to Bolshevist 
propaganda, though as the Morning Post points out, beyond 
a limited export of stolen jewellery and human hair on the 
one side and arms on the other “ there has been very little 
doing.” In old days, under a villainous Tsardom which 
was anathema to all our Lloyd Georges, Britain did a 
substantial trade with Russia, whose “ bulging cornbins ” 
fed us from their overflow, while in return Russians clothed 
themselves in our cotton and cloth. But since Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Communistic friends installed themselves in 
Moscow commerce has vanished, while the Russian popula- 
tion is reduced to the point of summoning foreign countries 
to save it from sheer starvation. It is a terrible story 
which has made a deep and abiding impression on the 
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people of this country, especially the women, whose feelings 
for ‘‘ the Bolshies”’ are precisely the reverse of our Prime 
Minister’s sentiments. We should never be surprised to 
learn that the destruction of Russian Christians is according 
to some diabolical plan—we note that the one country 
where this extermination excites no horror is Germany, 
The single way of relieving the wretched Russians is to rid 
them of the “bloody baboonery”’ which is devouring 
them. To talk of “trading” with a country under Jack 
the Ripper Government is to talk through one’s hat, as 
Mr. Lloyd George well knows. Moreover, to depict him 
as an enthusiast for trade of any kind is laughable. He 
has never taken the smallest interest in British trade. On 
the contrary, he has gone out of his way to impose crush- 
ing burdens on British traders, many of whom have been 
brought to bankruptcy by Coalition finance. It cannot 
therefore be trade that drives him into the arms of the 
Soviet, which neither the French nor the Americans— 
both sufficiently keen on trade—will touch with a barge- 
pole. What then is it? What makes Mr. Lloyd George 
so adamant on this one point as to endanger the very 
existence of his Government? Lord Curzon doesn’t know. 
Mr. Churchill can’t tell. Our omniscient Lord Chancellor 
is completely in the dark. It would be absurd and arro- 
gant in ignorant outsiders like ourselves to pretend to solve 
the riddle that bewilders and baffles every Cabinet Minister. 


It would be such an immense and universal relief to be 
rid of the Welsh wizard that optimists might be disposed 

to anticipate too much from his successor. 
ese We must remember, however, that they 

would enter into an impossible inheritance ; 
also that many of them are so tired as to have lost any 
resilience they may ever have had. This observation 
particularly applies to ‘“‘ Unionist Leaders”? who are both 
demoralized and discredited by prolonged subordination 
to a Prime Minister who has a positive genius for bedevilling 
his entourage—“ hypnotism” as it is euphemistically 
termed by those who enjoy being humbugged. We cannot 
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conceive how, for example, Lords Curzon and Birkenhead, 
or Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans and other Ministers, who for several 
years have been happy to execute the Dictator’s whims, 
would comport themselves should “our only possible 
Prime Minister,”” in momentary pique, retire, and they 
found themselves, so to speak, ‘“‘on their own.” Nor 
can we conceive how the “‘ Daily Toady ” or the “ Evening 
Sycophant ” would carry on, should their daily chant, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” lose any meaning 
it may have ever possessed. Presumably, the “ Sunday 
Slimer ’ would go into opposition, while the “ Observed 
of all Observers’? donned permanent mourning. Were 
the ‘“‘ Unionist Leaders” wise in their generation, they 
would follow their revered chief into retirement. They 
would be lost without him; moreover, they are weary 
men in urgent need of rest and recuperation. The country 
is “fed up” with them. In some cases their careers are 
practically closed, but as they have drained the joys and 
sweets of office dry in posts above their competence, they 
would have nothing to complain of on making way for 
others. Lord Curzon has overworked during many years, 
generally losing the wood in the trees and spreading himself 
over meticulous details to such a point that ribald colleagues 
aver that he answers his own telephone and delays Cabinet 
Councils because he is busy buying the household tea. 
We fear this too strenuous life has undermined his health. 
It is not in the public interest that ailing men should tackle 
tasks beyond them. His friends predict his early with- 
drawal to one or other of his sumptuous seats. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain again is, according to all accounts, so weighted 
by the cares of office as to have lost all zest. Indeed, it 
is only fair to attribute the flabbiness that has rendered 
him so pliable in the Irish shame to the fact that he is not 
himself. He needs at least a year’s holiday, but like other 
men who have overtaxed themselves he will refuse to 
take it, deluding himself with the notion that he is “ indis- 
pensable”” in office. That way lies disaster for any 
“reconstructed” Government to which he might belong. 
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Lord Birkenhead, who is not tired, would acquire unwhole- 
some ascendancy over any colleagues who are. 


It were wise to recognize that the present generation of 
British responsible statesmen are, generally speaking, 
played out, and possess neither the capacity 
nor the character to govern the country. 
Their ineptitude is amiably imputed to the appalling strain 
of the Great War, though as a matter of fact not a few 
of them were already exhausted volcanoes when the war 
came. Indeed, in a sense the war saved them, because the 
public became too preoccupied with the unrolling of that 
portentous drama to attend to politics or politicians. We 
necessarily accepted the ministrations of the men in posses- 
sion in 1914, however manifestly unfitted for the task 
in hand. Ministers had been taken completely unawares 
by the German danger which had stared them in the face 
throughout their nine years of office. They had made no 
serious preparations to meet it. They knew nothing of 
war nor were they willing to learn. That we escaped 
instant catastrophe on land was mainly due to the happy 
accident of Lord Kitchener’s presence in London at the 
psychological moment, and to the refusal of the public 
to allow Liberal Imperialism to jockey him out of 
the country on the pretext that Egypt was the hub of the 
universe during a great European war. Otherwise the 
British Expeditionary Force would have remained at 
home for the German march on Paris and Calais, and 
there would have been a military debacle of the Entente 
which it would have taken several miracles to retrieve. 
Even Lord Kitchener could not restrain our Amateur 
Strategists whom the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) made 
no attempt to control. In peace time Ministers had set 
their faces against Britain’s having any serious Army— 
like latter-day Coalitioners. In war they acted as though 
our forces were limitless and proceeded to distribute them 
in as many “little packets’? as possible—“‘ indecisive 
force at indecisive points” being the watchword of all 
self-respecting Amateur Stategists. These operations were 
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so disastrous that they even brought down the home 
Government ; so the first Coalition came into being in the 
Spring of 1915, composed, needless to say, of individuals 
mainly distinguished by their nescience of every branch 
of the art of war. 


Tue Asquith-Bonar Law Combination was redeemed from 
futility by a single measure which redounded greatly to 
the credit of the Prime Minister, namely, 
the appointment of Sir William Robertson 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff with plenary strategical 
powers. Thanks in large measure to the sagacity and 
soundness of the measures advised by this great soldier— 
which, though obstructed by Mr. Lloyd George inside the 
Government and denounced by Mr. Churchill on his holidays 
from the Front, enjoyed the support of Mr. Asquith and 
a sufficiency of other Ministers—this first Coalition was 
enabled to linger on until December, 1916, when it ignomini- 
ously perished through an internal Pacifist intrigue revealing 
that important Ministers had so completely lost their 
nerve that they were ready to take advantage of the impend- 
ing American offer of mediation, which would have enabled 
unbeaten Germany to draw off and resume the “ frightful 
adventure’ at her leisure. Coalition Number One had 
therefore to be unceremoniously bundled out at very short 
notice—Mr. Lloyd George was at the moment the only 
available alternative. His usefulness ended when he had 
“knocked out” his predecessor, though he took several 
years to be found out, thanks to the gigantic propaganda 
he had taken the precaution to organize on his own behalf, 
which churned out the famous Lloyd-George legend. This 
took in everybody for some time and will take in some 
people for all time. Necessarily, during the war, the 
public were uncritical. They contented themselves with 
glancing at illustrated newspapers or poured over the 
sorry stuff with which they were deluged on Sunday. 
Finding the Prime Minister everywhere depicted as the 
greatest man the world had yet seen—a glorified epitome 
of Napoleon, Pitt and Lincoln—can we wonder that a pre- 
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occupied people succumbed ? Thinking is not the average 
Briton’s strongest point; he is consequently an easy 
prey to reiteration. He did not stop to enquire whether 
this propaganda was honest or disinterested, or whether 
it was paid for in ‘‘ Honours,” or otherwise. He could 
not guess that the Press—London and Provincial—had 
been ‘‘nobbled”’ from No. 10 Downing Street. 


By the time of the Armistice the “man who won the 
war’’ was generally accepted at the valuation set on his 
Chequers services by his tame organs, few of whose 
al Kremlin proprietors were in journalism for their 
health. He accordingly swept the country 
at the ensuing General Election, and thanks to the 
feebleness of Unionist colleagues, chosen for their 
docility, he was enabled to establish a regime worthy of 
Russia. Indeed, between the Kremlin Soviet and the 
Chequers Camarilla, there is striking resemblance, and, as 
all the world knows, Mr. Lloyd George has been unable 
to conceal his admiration for Lenin, for whom he has 
worked diplomatically for three solid years, and whom 
he confidently counts on getting into civilized inter- 
national society—at Genoa. Unfortunately for the Russian 
Soviet, the British Soviet is somewhat “ groggy”’ at the 
very moment our Prime Minister is anticipating a public 
demonstration of Chequers-Kremlin solidarity. The best 
laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley. Mr. Lloyd 
George has laid his plans to posture at yet another Inter- 
national Conference, but the gilt is off the gingerbread. If 
he can no longer bully Sir George Younger he can hardly 
hope to boss foreign statesmen—Votes of Confidence from 
“tame” Parliaments to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Tus miserable Coalition cannot last for ever. It may 
end as suddenly as it began. If and when it collapses 
“Duds” the country must not be content with any 

mere redistribution of Ministerial portfolios 
among our prize collection of Front Bench “duds.” These 
Right Honourables are at a terrible discount—they bear 
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the main responsibility for the chaos that confronts 
us everywhere, both at home and abroad. It would be 
hard to say whether the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons has been most at fault since the Armistice. 
Under the leadership of leaders who don’t understand 
the ABC of leading, Parliamentary Unionists have been 
content to open their mouths and shut their eyes and 
swallow whatever the Dictator offered. During the war 
there was some excuse for this attitude. Since the Armistice 
there has been none. The crimes and blunders of the 
Coalition cannot exclusively be imputed to the Prime 
Minister and his cohort of Coalition Liberals. Coalition 
Liberalism is insignificant in the House of Lords, and is 
outnumbered in the House of Commons by Coalition 
Unionists by three to one. Lord Salisbury has the whole 
Carlton Club and Primrose League pack against him when- 
ever he attempts any independent action. The ruck of 
Peers seem content to take their marching orders from 
the Marquess Curzon or the Viscount Birkenhead. The 
Duke of Northumberland was miserably supported in 
the Lobby when he made his protest against the Coalition 
capitulation to Irish terrorism. 120 Peers are said to 
have attended the debates and to have subsequently run 
away from the Division. Thus does the House of Lords 
play the game of its enemies and paralyse its friends. 


THE Diehard movement has alone redeemed Parliament 
from contempt. Starting from nothing but their own 

; fidelity to principle and refusal to turn 
Dicharde their ier a de bidding of Mr. Lloyd 
George conveyed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in the teeth 
of that antagonism which party Tapers and Tadpoles 
understand how to make intolerable to all but the most 
robust, misrepresented and vilified by the Downing Street 
Press, boycotted by every organ except the Morning Post, 
intrigued against in their own constituencies by official 
wire-pullers, passionately resented by all tuft-hunters and 
title-seekers, the Diehards stuck splendidly to their guns. 
They now have their reward in the shape of the stampede 
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of the constituencies in their direction and are discovered 
by the Lord Chancellor to be “the salt of the earth.” 
Any reconstructed Government that might be formed 
would be judged by the position accorded to those to 
whom we should owe our emancipation from the Coalition 
nightmare. It is all important to be quit of Mr. Lloyd 
George—that is a condition precedent of any improvement, 
but we could never resign ourselves to be exclusively 
governed by statesmen who for three years have had no 
souls to call their own and could always be brought to heel 
by the Welsh Demagogue. Unfortunately, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, like Mr. Bonar Law, keenly resents all 
Unionists of any grit and independence. His idea would 
be another Ministry of dittos who would do by him as 
he did by Mr. Lloyd George. He despises public opinion 
and does not realize that the country is sick of Ditto Govern- 
ment, or that a Home for the Feeble-minded is the most 
suitable abode for many of those who have brought Great 
Britain to her present pass. 


ONE important person appears to have taken “the Cric- 
cieth Crisis”’ very seriously, and to have imagined that 
eas the Coalition was at its last gasp, and that 

unless he got what he wanted now this great 
prize might elude him altogether. We refer to the Attorney- 
General, Sir Gordon Hewart, who bears a high reputation 
among his contemporaries both as a Politician and as a 
Lawyer. He was regarded both by Bench and Bar as 
eminently qualified for the Lord Chief Justiceship when 
Lord Reading forsook an office for which he had evinced 
little respect in order to take another for which his claims 
were only obvious to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Montagu. 
The rest of the world was amazed when Lord Reading 
became Viceroy of India, where he has done as well as, 
but no better than, was generally anticipated. Sir Gordon 
Hewart wished to succeed him as Lord Chief Justice, but 
unfortunately yielded to the Prime Minister’s blandish- 
ments and remained Attorney-General with a seat in the 
cabinet. Meanwhile an elderly judge (Mr. Justice A. T. 
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Lawrence) took Lord Reading’s place, obviously as locum 
tenens for the disappointed Attorney-General, who mean- 
while devoted his considerable talents to helping the Lord 
Chancellor in drafting illusory caths of allegiance vague 
enough to be acceptable to Irish rebels, suggestive enough 
to bamboozle the British public. Sir Gordon, however, is 
too clever a man to be deceived by his own handiwork, 
and too self-respecting to enjoy the Irish Settlement. 
So the other day his friend the Prime Minister—if we may 
believe the uncontradicted and categorical statement of 
the Morning Post—took upon himself to write a letter to 
the unsuspecting Lord Chief Justice substantially asking 
for his retirement, which was forthwith placed at the 
P.M.’s disposal, and the following day Sir Gordon Hewart’s 
appointment was announced. Such is the regime under 
which we live—the greatest positions are mere pawns in 
the political game to be disposed of as the Dictator pleases. 
This manceuvre provided more patronage—the Solicitor- 
General (Sir Ernest Pollock) becoming Attorney-General, 
while a Coalition lawyer, Mr. Leslie Scott, becomes Solicitor- 
General. 


ULTIMATELY, after protracted discussion and many vicissi- 
tudes, the Four Power Pacific Pact was ratified by the 
United States Senate (March 24th) sub- 
stantially on a Party vote, and only after 
any little stuffing it originally contained had been knocked 
out of it by this reservation : 


Ratification 


The United States understands that under the statement in the preamble 
or under this Treaty there is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, and 
no obligation to join in any defence. 


This amendment was accepted by the Administration, 
but even in this attenuated form this mild and colourless 
agreement which commits no Power to do anything it 
could not and would not have done without it, was actually 
opposed by 27 Senators. As 67 Senators voted in the 
affirmative, the required two-thirds majority—there being 
three absentees—was secured by a somewhat narrow margin. 
Altogether there was “very little to write home about,” 
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to borrow a homely phrase. During the debate childish 
arguments were employed against a Pact hardly worth 
passing, which was nevertheless held up to obloquy as 
yet another instance of John Bull’s malign power over 
unsophisticated Washington statesmen whose compatriots 
regard them with profound suspicion from the moment they 
are seen in company with any of the British Ministers, 
Mr. Balfour, of all men, was cast by the Hearst Press for the 
part of villain of the piece, and grotesque fables were con- 
cocted, circulated and credited concerning the manner in 
which he had ensnared and enslaved Mr. Hughes, the 
Republican State Secretary. There still remain the Naval 
Limitation and Chinese Treaties, upon which similar antics 
may be expected, but the Pacific Pact was regarded as the 
pivot of the plot, and its Ratification is assumed to ensure 
the acceptance of the other Treaties. There were two sur- 
prises for the Old World during this amazing struggle. 
Englishmen had been told ad nauseam that American 
hostility to any agreement with any British Government 
was mainly due to our “denial of justice”? to Ireland, 
and that once we granted Home Rule American politicians 
would have no reason for their studied antagonism to any 
and every proposal assented to by this country. The fate 
of the League of Nations in the Senate, and subsequently 
at the polls, was ascribed by “ progressive” politicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic to the enmity of Irishmen, 
whose genius for intrigue made the Irish Vote a factor 
that no practical politician dare oppose. Indeed, the one 
argument that weighed with Englishmen who were not 
Home Rulers for the Irish ‘‘ Settlement ”’ was the conviction 
that it would greatly ameliorate Anglo-American relations. 
This is now seen to be a myth. The Coalition’s surrender 
to Sinn Fein has not disarmed a single enemy in the United 
States or silenced one critic. The Hearst Press is, if possible, 
more Anglophobe than ever. Hearst Senators are exactly 
what they were before Mr. Lloyd George subscribed himself 
‘Your obedient servant” to De Valera. It is a nasty jar 
for British flats, including British Cabinet Ministers, who 
had persuaded themselves that for the first time iu human 
history cowardice would pay. 
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The other surprise during the fight for the Four Power 
Pact was the dour and determined silence of ex-President 
Wilson, whom European optimists had ex- 
no The pected to be as enthusiastic over President 
Harding’s “ Association of Nations” in the 
Pacific as over his own League of Nations. Circumstances 
alter cases. The Democratic Party were almost as un- 
compromising in opposing the Republican Pacific Policy 
as the Republicans had been in opposing the Democratic 
European policy—the only difference being that whereas 
President Wilson failed in getting on the right side of the 
Senate, it looks as though President Harding would be 
more successful, thanks to his shrewdness in enlisting the 
assistance of so influential a Democrat as Senator Under- 
wood. The Republican baby, be it remembered, is “ only 
a little one.” The League of Nations was a much larger 
order. It is perhaps unfortunate for foreign nations which 
necessarily have relations with U.S.A. that Republicans 
and Democrats have so few domestic differences to absorb 
their energies, that foreign affairs become the football of 
Party Politics. The fact that the milk-and-water Pacific 
Pact had to be still further watered before it had any chance 
of acceptance should be a lesson to British orators and 
British journalists who have totally misconceived Anglo- 
American relations, and would encourage us to believe on 
“blood is thicker than water” principles that some special 
tie unites two Powers which politically are peculiarly 
foreign to one another. If we could eliminate sentimental 
nonsense from all our dealings with U.S.A., and see things 
as they really are, we might hope to remain on tolerable 
terms. Neither nation should expect too much of the 
other. In fairness it must be admitted that we are the 
chief sinners by the gush of ‘responsible statesmen’ and 
the slobber of our leading journals, which merely provoke 
exasperation and contempt across the Atlantic. 


Tue Americans are never an easy people to deal with, 
because they invariably wish to have the best of both 


worlds. Thus they refused to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
VOL. LXXIX 12 
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sailles, although their President had been allowed substan- , 
tially to dictate its terms, and to encumber it with the 

burden of the League of Nations. U.S.A. ' 
. ed has preferred to make a separate Peace with T 

Germany. Nevertheless, when it is a question 
of any rights or claims under the rejected Treaty, the . 
Americans are to the fore with their demand note. Thus : 
they convulsed a recent Allied conference of Finance | 
Ministers in Paris by suddenly putting in a claim for the ; 
full costs of the American Army of Occupation on the | 
Rhine, which, though grown “fine by degrees and beauti- ; 
fully less,’ turns out to have been one of the most expensive. le 
To say that this unforeseen claim embarrassed and harassed 
the assembled Finance Ministers is to put it mildly. As . 
against this inconvenience the Washington Government | a 
renders a service to Europe by setting its face against “ 
further manifestations of the conference craze, which has Bi 
become a veritable obsession in Downing Street. It might eu 
have been supposed that the casino and golf fiasco at bu 
Cannes would have given pause to our Prime Minister. fai 
On the contrary, it only whetted his appetite for further “ 
conference. It is doubtless, to some extent, a matter of = 
amour-propre. He would demonstrate that it is not only iad 
in Washington that a successful conference can occur. off 
After Cannes, Europe is bidden to Genoa, where the Americans bla 
were likewise expected to play a prominent part under Mr. Vic 
Lloyd George’s stage management. Unfortunately for him, | p,, 


the Washington Government refuses to play—having no ‘de 
desire to shake hands with Russian murderers. It is stated of |] 
that the distinguished French Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, died 
is likewise recalcitrant ; and as, in consequence of the Cannes oie 
fiasco, henceforward the ratification of the French Parlia- Mor 
ment will be necessary to make any agreement that may | 4,,, 
be arrived at operative, it looks as though Genoa might also 
be something of “a frost.” There is no enthusiasm in | 7, i 
England, outside Downing Street, for the conference craze, | 4), . 
which would not become more popular were the public But 
allowed to know how much money in one way and another | deat 
is being spent in providing our Prime Minister with yet | |,),, 
another International Sounding Board. 
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THERE was a2 universal sigh of relief when it became known 
that at last the Prince of Wales had shaken the dust of India 
off his feet and was in the more salubrious 
climate of Ceylon, en route for Japan, where 
no political complications will be allowed to mar the reception 
a friendly and Allied nation is preparing to give the Heir 
Apparent. The Prince did his part nobly in India as every- 
where else, achieving another striking personal triumph. 
His presence afforded immense pleasure to all loyalists, 
and was regarded as a personal compliment by the 
Native Princes as well as by every fighting man. The 
latter are not the articulate, still less the agitating, 
classes. We hear less of their sentiments than of the 
vociferous self-advertising politicians, the seditionists and 
their dupes. To enhearten Loyal India at such a critical 
moment was to render another conspicuous service to the 
British Empire and to fortify the Raj. We should be the 
last to underrate the beneficial effect of the Prince’s tour, 
but there is a general consensus of opinion that it was not 
fair to ask him to undertake so onerous a task at so un- 
propitious a time. Ministers had many warnings that wiser 
men would have heeded, but like Micawber they hoped that 
something might turn up to retrieve the situation. In 
official circles at home there is a disposition to throw the 
blame of an admitted blunder on the Viceroy—doubtless in 
Viceregal circles it is ascribed to “‘ home influence.”’ The 
Prince’s tours since the War have done more to counteract 
the centrifugal forces provoked by reaction from the strain 
of 1914-1918 than any other factor. It was unpardonable 
to cast on him the impossible burden of confronting a com- 
munity in such a state as India after four years of 
Montaguism. The only wonder is that things are no worse 
than they are. 


Unpardonable 


Ir is not easy to interest Politicians in great public issues— 
the rise and fall of nations leaves them comparatively calm. 
| But the moment the existence of any Government is in 
doubt the political world rocks with excitement. It de- 
volved upon Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
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to provide the chief sensation of the past month. The 
episode raises important issues, affecting as it does the 
' whole “ Montagu Policy,” compromising the 
Res Viceroy and driving yet another long nail into 
the coffin of the Coalition. Itis only this latter 

feature that interests Parliamentarians. We cannot pretend 
to admire Mr. Montagu, either the man or his methods or 
his programme. He professes to love the natives of India. 
It may be so. We doubt whether he loves the natives of 
England, or is a sincere well-wisher to the British Empire, 
We disliked his indecent desertion of Mr. Asquith, to whom 
he owed everything, in order to get a place in the Coalition, 
As Secretary of State for India he has poisoned the atmosphere, 
which is hardly surprising in an administrator who publicly 
declared his desire to destroy “the pathetic contentment ” 
of the Indian masses. He may have failed to embitter the 
masses—mainly peasants—but he has undeniably succeeded 
in inflaming political mobs against the British Raj. He has 
not, however, made the Indians love one another. It is 
said that there have been more murders during the Montagu 
régime than during the previous sixty years, i.e. since the 
Mutiny. At last he has gone, and the manner of his going 
should make his return to any Government impossible, 
though in this country we can never be sure that we are rid 
of any politician, however outrageous. Indeed, the worse 
his record, the more certain is his return. We should never 
be surprised at Mr. Montagu’s cropping up again, possibly 
in some future Coalition, amid the applause of politicians 
and journalists who refused to hear a word against him until 
he was “‘turned down” and then combined to kick him. 
He certainly deserved what he got because, being no fool, 
he must have sinned against the light both in trying to force 
the hand of the Government to which he belonged by 
publishing the Viceregal telegram and in his subsequent 
disingenuous, not to say malignant, attacks on colleagues 
whose chief fault was that they had borne with him too long. 
We cannot recall the resignation of any Minister that provoked 
such unholy glee as greeted the announcement of this vacancy 
in the Secretaryship of State for India, nor indeed any 
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action which found so few defenders as Mr. Montagu’s amazing 
performance. 


ALTHOUGH there was nothing new in the views of the 

Government of India on the Turkish question, some 

astonishment was aroused on March 9th by 

a the publication of a message from that 

Government to Mr. Montagu as Secretary of 

State recording the unrest in India and urging upon the 

British Government the need for (1) the evacuation of 

Constantinople, (2) the recognition of the Suzerainty of the 

Sultan over the holy places, and (3) the restoration to 

Turkey of Smyrna and Thrace including Constantinople. 

In a word, the Government of India was frankly and 

publicly advocating a pro-Turkish and anti-Greek policy as 
against the anti-Turkish and pro-Greek policy of the Home 
Government. It was a perfectly proper recommendation 
for the Viceroy to address to the Secretary of State for 
India for the guidance of Downing Street, if he deemed a 
pro-Turkish policy to be consonant with Indian interests. 
But it was clearly not a document for either of these Big- 
wigs to give to the world without the leave of the Cabinet, 
which must be prejudiced by such a proceeding on the 
eve of a conference with France and Italy on this very 
question. Such leave was never sought, though there was 
time for other Ministers to stop this fatal publication. The 
sense of Cabinet responsibility had fallen so low during five 
years of Coalition that Mr. Montagu tells us that he deemed 
himself entitled to act as he did in view of irregularities 
by colleagues. He was furious when he unexpectedly found 
himself in retirement. Few events have afforded keener 
satisfaction, and as Mr. Montagu could not be got rid of 
except by his own glaring indiscretion even that becomes 
tolerable. As it coincided with the trial and incarceration 
of the man whom the late Secretary of State was at one 
time proud to call his “‘ friend,”” Mr. Gandhi, the two episodes 
become inextricably associated in the mind of the Man in the 
Street. Thus were we rid in the same week of two dangerous 
disturbers of the peace who have inflicted incalculable 
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harm on India, where Mr. Montagu, in his conceit, laboured 
under the delusion that he had a special mission. As a 
matter of fact, the Indian Secretaryship was the last post 
that should have been taken by any member of his family 
for the simple reason that the house of Montagu is inex- 
tricably mixed up with silver, upon the fluctuations of 
which the finance of the Indian Government is equally 
dependent. It should be unnecessary to point out—without 
making any reflections on Mr. Montagu’s probity—that an 
Indian Secretary, identified with this particular commo- 
dity—whether he ostensibly belongs to the firm or not— 
occupies an invidious and untenable position. That Mr. 
Montagu’s personality made it still more impossible is 
neither here nor there. 


THE Prime Minister is said to have been so angry when 
he read the Reading-Montagu pro-Turkish anti-Greek mani- 

festo in the Press as to have been reduced 
—— ‘* to momentary silence. However, he sent for 

Mr. Montagu and told him what he thought 
of his performance, and as the Secretary of State refused 
to resign, he received his congé. This, at any rate, is the 
interpretation placed on the fulmination Mr. Montagu 
hastened down to Cambridge to discharge, the gist of which 
was that a great Indian statesman had been butchered to 
make a Die-Hard holiday. The fact that Mr. Montagu 
could not realize that he had made himself impossible in 
any Government only served to emphasize his incom- 
petence. His condemnation of the Cabinet to which he 
had stuck like a leech while disapproving of its policy and 
resenting its methods is no less a condemnation of himself. 
To the critic and historian this speech is interesting and 
even valuable for the light it throws on the working of 
Coalition government. It justifies the strongest things 
that have been said of the present regime by its severest 
critics. How men with any particle of self-respect consent 
to serve under Mr. Lloyd George becomes more bewildering 
than ever. Of the latter Mr. Montagu had evidently con- 
tracted the lowest opinion in the short interval since his 
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“retirement,” but his bitterest shafts were reserved for 
Lord Curzon, as the speaker suggested that the Foreign 
Minister had had the opportunity of stopping the publi- 
cation of the offending Indian message but had abstained 
from utilizing it, having contented himself with “‘ writing 
to me one of those plaintive, hectoring, bullying, com- 
plaining letters which are so familiar to his colleagues and 
to his friends.” Unfortunately for Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Curzon was subsequently able to read this private letter 
to the House of Lords, and as it did not merit one of its 
recipient’s epithets, the author scored heavily. In fact, 
Mr. Montagu made every blunder he could think of—in a 
word, he cut his own throat. This was lucky for Lord 
Curzon, who escaped all blame through his assailant’s 
folly. On the published facts the Foreign Minister would 
appear to have had time to call the Cabinet’s attention 
to the impending indiscretion before the fat was actually 
in the fire. It may conceivably be a matter for congratu- 
lation that he failed to do so, though it indicates a sur- 
prising lack of initiative. Maybe Coalitionism has reduced 
Cabinet government to such a point that Cabinet Ministers 
are unable or afraid to raise matters in Cabinet ? 


THERE was a confident impression in Ministerial circles 
that Lord Derby could be persuaded to commit political 
suicide by joining a sinking ship. He had 
recently amazed the political world by the 
enthusiasm he had expressed for the person 
of our great and good Prime Minister, and as Mr. Lloyd 
George was exceedingly anxious to compromise so influen- 
tial a Conservative by tarring him with the Coalition brush, 
Downing Street newspapers were inspired to advertise Lord 
Derby’s impending appointment as Mr. Montagu’s successor 
at the India Office. Happily, Lord Derby was abroad, or 
his good nature might have been practised upon. With 
time for reflection, he wisely concluded to preserve his 
independence by giving the Coalition a miss, a decision 
that is regarded as bringing the end of the present nightmare 
appreciably nearer. He has since genially explained that 


Mr. Montagu’s 
Successor 
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his reason for refusing the India Office is his conviction 
that he can best serve the Government outside. He reiter. 
ated his bewildering devotion to Mr. Lloyd George, his 
unstinted admiration for Mr. Austen Chamberlain, but 
as he likewise emphasizes his dissent from their foreign 
policy, his explanation is less impressive than his action, 
The single service any public man can render the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain is to relegate His Majesty’s Ministers 
to their own firesides at the earliest possible moment. Lord 
Derby’s refusal was a heavy blow to the Tapers and Tadpoles 
who buzz about the Carlton Club. They sought consola- 
tion in the suggestion that the Duke of Devonshire might 
be prevailed upon to stand in Mr. Montagu’s shoes. This 
project likewise failed, and, after an office that once 
attracted our ablest and most distinguished statesmen had 
been duly hawked about, the lot fell on another member 
of the Ministry—Viscount Peel—whose struggles, to borrow 
an historic Salisburian phrase, “‘ We shall watch with the 
utmost sympathy, but with no expectation of their ulti- 
mate success.”” Some persons profess to derive satisfaction 
from the fact that whereas Mr. Montagu was ticketed “a 
Coalition Liberal,’ Lord Peel is ticketed ‘‘a Coalition 
Unionist.”» We have been unable to ascertain the differ- 
ence between these two schools of thought, since the 
** Unionist leaders’? became the dittos of Mr. Lloyd George. 
Lord Peel’s appointment would only have been significant 
if it presaged a withdrawal of all the “Coalition Liberals” 
from the Government, including their chief, who meanwhile 
remained happily at Criccieth while his henchman engi- 
neered a vote of confidence from the House of Commons. 


THE condition to which Ireland has been reduced, North 
and South, by the “Settlement ”’ of last autumn (which 
promises to be among the most infamous 
and disastrous events in British history) is 
so appalling as to paralyse onlookers. But it is precisely 
what could and should have been foreseen, and was foreseen, 
by those who protested against the capitulation to assas- 
sination. No Government has ever succumbed to anarchists 


Hideous 
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without producing anarchy. Nevertheless our ‘“‘ Respon- 
sible Statesmen ”’ continued to shut their eyes while the 
situation went from bad to worse, the Siamese twins of 
Westminster—Viscount Birkenhead and Mr. Winston 
Churchill—silencing all protest by bleating about “the 
Treaty, the whole Treaty, and nothing but the Treaty,”’ which 
in their eyes is sacrosanct, while its Irish signatories treat 
it with contempt. It is this wonderful Treaty constituting 
“the Irish Free State”? which was to establish a millennium 
that in effect has made a worse hell than ever of Ireland. 
De Valera’s gunmen—with or without the connivance of 
the Provisional Government—which bears a family resem- 
blance to the Coalition—not unnaturally interpreted the 
surrender of Downing Street as a signal to continue shooting 
Loyalists, as a charter to attack Ulster with the arms 
acquired from the disbanded Crown Forces. This explains 
the continuous border raids, the insolent demand for the 
further mutilation of Ulster, the hideous outrages and 
retaliations in Belfast. Ultimately, on March 23rd, murder 
had developed to such a point that even Coalition Ministers 
could no longer close their eyes or their ears, and the fol- 
lowing communiqué wasissued from the Colonial Office—the 
fiction now obtaining that Ireland is a Colony ! 

In view of the gravity of recent events in Ireland, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has telegraphed a formal request to Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig to 


come to London with any colleagues they may wish to bring in order that His 
Majesty’s Government may examine with them every aspect of the situation. 


We would not say a word to inflame a hideous situation. 
We sincerely hope there may be some respite from recent 
horrors, and shall be as relieved as we shall be surprised if 
the Colonial Office or any Government department is able 
to control the fruits of ‘‘ the Treaty.” 


Amone the most interesting of recent Parliamentary events 
was the striking début of the first Field-Marshal who has 
’ ever sat in the House of Commons. It is 
—— common knowledge that the Cabinet—alias 
the Prime Minister—fell out last year with 

the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir Henry Wilson, 
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because he could not share Lord Birkenhead’s gusto for 
parleying with the Irish assassins of his brother officers 
and the rank and file of the Crown Forces. Another 
C.I.G.S. was consequently sought, and it is alleged that 
Sir Henry only learnt of his successor’s appointment on 
the day it was announced. Fortunately, there happened at 
the moment to be a Parliamentary vacancy in Ulster, and 
to the chagrin of Downing Street Sir Henry Wilson was 
selected for the impregnable seat of North Down. Ministers 
are alleged to have encouraged a contest so that Sir Henry 
should not enjoy an unopposed return, but, like many other 
Coalition enterprises, this little plot miscarried, and the 
very week he was released from the War Office found him 
in the House of Commons. On March 15th he delivered 
a maiden speech, which was the admiration of all Old 
Parliamentary Hands, though it aroused little elation on 
the Treasury Bench. It was a crushing criticism of the 
pitiful military policy of our Bourbons, who have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing during the Great War. It 
will be found at the end of this number. It made our 
Mandarins look peculiarly foolish, especially the respectable 
solicitor who, for some unexplained reason, is now Secretary 
of State for War, and who had ingenuously informed a 
world full of gunpowder that British statesmanship, in the 
event of war, provides for the possibility of the dis-United 
Kingdom producing one Division and a Cavalry Division 
in fifteen days, a second Division in about six weeks, and a 
fourth Division in several months. Sir Henry Wilson 
effectively disposed of the conventional Coalition excuse 
that we can afford to scrap our Expeditionary Force owing 
to the elimination of the German danger, pertinently remind- 
ing the House of Commons that we never had kept an army 
to fight Germany. “So far as I know, we never raised 
one man, kept one horse, or moved one wheelbarrow 
because of the danger of a war with Germany. Therefore, to 
take as a hypothesis that the Army was kept to face Ger- 
many, and the German danger having passed, the Army 
could be reduced, is a false deduction from a false basis.” 
To have a soldier who knows what he is talking about, 
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and, what is no less important, can talk in Parliament, is 
one of the severest of many shocks professional politicians 
have lately sustained. 


Some of our readers may have thought us prejudiced against 
the Prime Minister, whose vagaries we have continuously 
denounced since the Armistice (by relaxing 
—— the pressure that kept him more or less straight 

during the war) disclosed his untrustworthi- 
ness. To-day we venture to claim that our hostile estimate 
of Mr. Lloyd George has been abundantly vindicated by 
events. There is now general agreement that no living 
politician in any country could have made a ghastlier mess 
of almost everything he has touched than “‘ the Welsh wizard ”’ 
who to-day is only popular in Germany. Men who have 
believed in him, who have associated with him and know 
him intimately, openly acknowledge that there is no hope of 
decent Government under present auspices. No man knows 
the Prime Minister better than Sir Henry Wilson. No man 
served him more faithfully during the war or at the Peace 
Conference. Indeed, what the late C.I.G.S. does not know 
about Mr. Lloyd George is hardly worth knowing. That 
Sir Henry has come to recognize him as impossible is clear 
from his manly, straightforward letter to the Northern 
Prime Minister, Sir James Craig, which we claim as a complete 
justification of the “ unreasonable attitude ” of the National 
Review towards the Coalition. The only difference between 
us and others is due to the familiar fact that ‘“‘ lookers-on 
usually see most of the game.” Able and acute men in 
close contact with such a pervasive personality as the 
Prime Minister naturally do not realize what he is driving 
at, partly because he does not always know himself. They 
hope against hope to exercise some influence and to save 
something from the general wreck. The coquetting of the 
Coalition with Russian Bolshevism shook the confidence 
of every man of sense and spunk—their capitulation to the 
Irish Terrorists did the rest. 


Tus is how Field-Marshal Wilson envisages the Coalition- 
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made chaos in Ireland in his letter to Sir James Craig 
(published March 20th) : 


Irish Tribute My pear Prime MrinisterR—You have asked for my 
to Great opinion and advice on the present and the future. Here they 
Britain are: Owing to the action of Mr. Lloyd George and his Govern- 


ment, the twenty-six counties of South and West Ireland 
are reduced to a welter of chaos and murder difficult to believe, impossible to 
describe. A further consequence of the course pursued by Mr. Lloyd George is 
seen by the state of unrest, suspicion and lawlessness which has spread over the 
frontier into the six counties of Ulster. The dangerous condition which obtains 
in the twenty-six counties will increase and spread unless 

1. A man in those counties rises who can crush out murder and anarchy and 
re-establish law and order. With a thousand years of Irish history to guide us, 
it is safe to predict that this will not happen unless 

2. Great Britain re-establishes law and order in Ireland. 

Under Mr. Lloyd George and his Government this is frankly and laughably 
impossible, because men who are only capable of losing an empire are obviously 
incapable of holding an empire, and still more incapable of regaining it. In 
the face of such a state of affairs what is my advice ? 

1. Get Great Britain warmly on your side. There never was a more fair. 
minded, more generous people than the men and women who live in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Get them on your side. Tell them, and get others to 
tell them, the real truth of what is now going on in the South and West, and 
what is really passing in Ulster. Get those splendid Britons on your side, for 
with Great Britain with you there is nothing which cannot be done—as witness 
the last Great War—whilst, on the other hand, with Great Britain indifferent, 
lukewarm or hostile, there is but little that can be done. 

2. And when you are laying your case before Great Britain, while I have 
been greatly impressed by the magnificent manner in which the citizens generally 
have enrolled in the special constabulary, and the way in which they have met 
the serious situation up to the present, I suggest you should make 

(a) Considerable alterations in the command and administration of all your 
armed forces, Royal Irish Constabulary, ‘‘ A ”’ specials, “‘ B ’’ specials, etc. 

(b) Reclass and readjust the various categories of your police, and greatly 
strengthen some of them. 

(c) Redraft your laws for the carrying of arms. 

(d) Take increased powers for rapid and drastic action against the illegal 
importation and carrying of arms, bombs, etc. 

On these four points I am submitting separate and detailed proposals for 
your consideration. With Great Britain in active sympathy with you in your 
efforts to maintain law and order, and with the great addition in strength which 
I hope my proposals will give you, I think that in the very near future you will 
see a wonderful recovery in a situation which at the moment must cause you 

grave anxiety. 


As frankness is the order of the day, we shall make bold 
to mention a weakness in the position of Irish Loyalism, 
North and South. It should be remedied 
and must be remedied if possible. Sir Henry 
Wilson pays generous tribute to the British people as 
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apart from their unspeakable Government, wisely insisting 
on the necessity of securing British support with which 
Ulster can always win “ hands down ” against any combina- 
tion, however formidable, but without which Ulster and 
Britain are in a parlous plight. United we stand—divided 
we fall. The success of Sinn Fein last year in terrorizing 
Downing Street was, of course, partly due to the fact that 
its denizens are chiefly rabbits who would scuttle in any 
direction on the smallest provocation. But in old days, 
however “‘ rabbity ” in composition, no British Government 
would have dared to throw the Southern Loyalists to the 
wolves or to betray Ulster. British public opinion would 
have made any such development ‘“ unthinkable.”” When 
Ireland commanded the services of platform orators of such 
signal power as Colonel Saunderson, Mr. T. W. Russell and 
Sir Edward Carson, who could hold great British audiences 
by their eloquent exposition of the Loyalist cause, it would 
have been perilous for any Cabinet—Coalition or otherwise— 
to do what Mr. Lloyd George did on the initiative of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain—who has publicly boasted that he 
suggested “‘ negotiating ” with the Murder Gang—and with 
the connivance of the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney- 
General, who put their heads together to trick their Sovereign 
and his subjects by devising a spurious Oath of Allegiance 
which traitors can safely take with their tongues in their 
cheeks. Of late years there has been a pitiable falling off 
in the quality of Irish Loyalist propaganda—spoken and 
written. Ulster has been almost inarticulate in Parliament 
and painfully inefficient in the Press. Hardly one powerful 
pen has been enlisted in its service and any English editor 
would be hard put to it to get a really attractive and impressive 
presentment of an irresistible case. A similar remark applies 
to Southern Loyalism. Our friends across St. George’s 
Channel have almost let the judgment of the British 
Democracy—which is intensely ignorant but willing to learn 
—go against them by default. Surely in these days of 
unlim‘‘ed speech making, it should be possible to produce 
sn’ .xesmen with that touch of “sacred fire”? without which 
all propaganda is but dust and ashes. Just as we had written 
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this paragraph we chanced to read this suggestive sentence 
in one of those brilliant contributions with which the Morning 
Post Dublin correspondent enlightens our Cimmerian dark- 
ness (March 21st): 


Ulster self-sufficiency has been largely responsible for Ulster’s troubles, 
What the Northern Government has all along needed, and still needs in the most 
desperate way, is an intelligent publicity department. Indeed, had Ulster 
understood the gentle art of propaganda three years ago there would have been 
no Government of Ireland Act and there would certainly have been no Ulster 
clauses such as now exist in the Treaty with Sinn Fein Ireland. 


THE Unionists are not the only Party in trouble over their 
Leadership. Both the Wee Frees and Labour have their 

: difficulties and anxieties. The trouble with 
Pathetic the latter is that there is no Leader, either in 
esse or in posse, though the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, the 
railway king, is understood to keep a back door open into 
the Labour Party for Mr. Lloyd George, in the event of the 
Coalition becoming too hot to hold him. The threat that the 
Prime Minister may throw over the Unionists and “ rat” 
to Labour makes some of his colleagues gibber and sends 
cold shivers down apprehensive backs congregated in the 
smoking-room of the Carlton Club. It leaves us stone cold. 
We would infinitely sooner see Mr. Lloyd George rotting 
the Labour Party than ruining our own. The Wee Frees’ 
dilemma consists in this—that they have a Leader under 
whom they fear and, indeed, know that they cannot reason- 
ably hope to win, and who not a few of them recognize as 
being one of the Coalition’s chief assets at the present time. 
Sanguine friends entertained expectations that during 
Mrs. Asquith’s transatlantic tour—which has not increased 
the family prestige, whatever grist it may have brought 
to the family mill—the ex-Prime Minister might be per- 
suaded, in the interests of the Party to which he is devoted, 
to appreciate that the moment had at last come for him 
to make way for some younger man who, if devoid of some 
of his great gifts, would also be devoid of his fatal drawback 
from the electioneering point of view, viz. that the c.ntry 
won’t have an Asquith Premiership at any price. Thee 
is no desire anywhere to see the Asquiths back at No. 10 
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Downing Street—quite the contrary. Could this be diplo- 
matically conveyed by sympathetic supporters to the 
ex-Prime Minister? It was a delicate operation which, 
if rumour may be believed, has egregiously failed. Men 
who have been long in public life can rarely, if ever, reconcile 
themselves to retirement, and free as Mr. Asquith is from 
any paltry personal vanity and that love of advertisement 
ingrained in Mandarins, he has proved impervious to the 
argument of old friends, with the result that instead of 
making the dignified exit from the Commons which was 
proposed to him, he will probably end as the dinner-bell 
of an assembly he once dominated. It is pathetic. 


Bretnc confessedly incapable of coping with the financial 
impasse of their own creation, our Coalitioners character- 
istically appointed the Geddes Committee to 
act as lightning conductor. This body exclu- 
sively consisted of big business men whose views are 
always worth hearing, especially on matters within their 
own competence, though unless a business man has made 
a special study of national problems, external as well as 
internal, he may be almost as unsafe a guide as the poli- 
tician who knows nothing but politics. No Government 
with any conception of governing could shuffle its responsi- 
bilities on to any extraneous Committee, however capable 
—an observation possibly open to the retort that as the 
Coalition have no idea of government, the best thing they 
could do was to delegate the duty of deciding to others. Sir 
Eric Geddes became Chairman of this ‘“‘ Economy Com- 
mittee,’ partly as providing a dignified exit from the 
grandiose Ministry of Transport, partly on the principle that 
“an ex-poacher makes the best gamekeeper.”” A champion 
spendthrift might develop into a champion economist. His 
colleagues were Lords Inchcape and Faringdon, Sir Guy 
Granet and Sir Joseph Maclay, all connected with transport 
in some shape or form—the absence of representatives of 
our great productive industries being conspicuous. The 
Geddes Committee tackled its task with magnificent zeal, 
producing invaluable information which a timid Govern- 
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ment proceeded to bottle, though after sufficient Pregg 
clamour the Reports were produced and were greedily 
devoured by the public, who were fascinated by the manner 
in which millions were manipulated in one direction or 
another. Assuming the perfect peace we may hope to 
attain at the Millennium, the Committee proposed to save 
£75,000,000 of expenditure in the first two Reports by 
the elementary process of depleting our attenuated 
defences, from which nearly 50 more millions were to he 
lopped off, as well as 18 millions off education. Every. 
body is enthusiastic on cutting down everybody else’s 
extravagance, but to cut down one’s own is a vastly 
different proposition. The documents have done anything 
but ease the position of the Government, some of whose 
Members must be cursing the genius who invented the 
Economy Committee. Beyond providing our Politicians 
with a congenial excuse for further raids on the Army and 
Navy Estimates, of which they have not been slow to take 
advantage, it may be doubted whether the Geddes Com- 
mittee’s labours will promote effective economy. No Min- 
ister has any grasp of the question, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will merely do whatever Mr. Lloyd George 
tells him. ‘‘Scrap the British Navy and the British Army” 
is the Limehouse idea of Economy. 


WE remain of the opinion reiterated in recent numbers 
of the National Review, that the Geddes Committee should 
have opened operations by inviting our over- 
paid politicians to set a good example to 
the rest of the community by docking their 
own salaries. Such sacrifice among the powers-that-be 
would have induced an atmosphere favourable to retrench- 
ment, besides counteracting the widespread feeling that 
politicians generally are “out for themselves.” Nor was 
it unreasonable to suggest that those enjoying the biggest 
salaries—who, moreover, as Ministers have more responsi- 
bility than any other section of the country for the ruin that 
threatens it—-should contribute something to the common 
pot. It is almost indecent that in the name of Economy, 
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men with emoluments of from £5,000 to nearly £20,000 a 
year (if we include the Law Officers of the Crown) should 
run amok among the small fry while their own thousands 
remain intact. That the Geddes Committee were conscious 
of the moral aspect of the problem is obvious from their 
observation in discussing Naval Staff Expenditure: ‘‘ We 
suggest that an economy in such a matter ‘at the top of 
the service’ would set an example for similar economies 
elsewhere.”” Unhappily, the Committee’s raids stopped short 
at the Army and Navy, the School Teachers and others— 
the Politicians, the major culprits, were evidently deemed 
sacrosanct. As we are almost tired of insisting, the original 
case for the great salaries attached to great offices in Great 
Britain went by the board on the institution of the Govern- 
ment Hospitality Fund—an ingenious invention for transfer- 
ring from Ministers to taxpayers the only serious expenditure 
devolving on the former. A return of the hospitalities 
dispensed by the Cabinet out of their own pockets during 
its five years’ existence would be an eye-opener—the chief 
item being the “nobble” breakfasts in Downing Street, 
at which, over a muffin and a poached egg, ingenuous Press- 
men were primed in the way they should go. Another 
return equally interesting would be the sums paid by news- 
papers to Coalition Ministers for the “‘ Special Articles ”’ 
with which they have enlightened our darkness—as also 
by publishers for their books. If statesmen have leisure 
for all this literature, their offices cannot be whole-time 
jobs and their emoluments should be adjusted accordingly. 
The “ Super-Axe”’ made a bad blunder in shirking the 
problem of the payment of politicians, including the 
payment of members of Parliament, the large majority 
of whom are immeasurably richer than the impoverished 
tax-payers who are called upon to provide salaries that 
few M.P.’s need. 


RECENTLY women have gained another inevitable victory. 
Having acquired the right first to vote and then to sit 
in the House of Commons, they could not in decency be 


indefinitely excluded from the House of Lords. No plau- 
VOL. LXXIX 138 
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sible case could indeed be made against their claim, and 

it was sheer obstruction to give Viscountess Rhondda the 
trouble and expense of raising the issue 

Lady , before the Committee of Privileges. It had 

Rhondda’s b fectivel 1 

Victory een effectively settled once and for all by 
the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act of 

1919. As her counsel (Mr. Talbot, K.C.) argued: 


1. That it was the intention of the Act to abolish all sex disqualification 
whatsoever; and 

2. That it was impossible to introduce an exception of which there was no 
trace in the statute. 


It was obviously not the intention of Parliament to exclude 
women from sitting in the House of Lords, and there was 
already one mode of ingress under this Act, namely, by a 
lady becoming a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, in which 
capacity she could sit and vote even after she had resigned 
that office. The Law Officers had nothing to say against 
the Petition, as was frankly admitted by the Attorney 
General. The Committee had no difficulty in deciding in 
favour of the Peeress’ claim to sit and vote among her 
Peers. Lady Rhondda is to be congratulated on her 
persistency in. overcoming opposition, though apparently 
the assent of the House of Lords is still requisite before 
women can exercise their right. Lady Rhondda should 
prove a more useful member of the Upper House than some 
of those plutocrats who are popularly supposed to owe their 
Peerages to their contribution to the Secret Party Funds. No 
other reason can be given for their ennoblement. 


ALTHOUGH it would be an exaggeration to describe the 
Metropolis as wildly excited over the London County Council 

elections on March 2nd, a sufficiency of 
a sensible citizens went to the polls to inflict 
ale Reds a heavy defeat on the efforts of metropolitan 

Bolsheviks to secure a “‘ Red London.” Their 
disaster was commensurate with the extraordinary efforts 
they had made and their boundless expectations of victory. 
This welcome rout is ascribable to several causes, not least 
being the fact that the Municipal Reformers were unhampered 
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by Ministerial patronage. There was no “ Coalition coupon ” 
to drive the electorate into the Progressive or Labour 
camps. No one could be heard to say that: “A vote for 
Blank is a vote for Lloyd George.” It was a square stand- 
up fight between the Conservative elements in London and 
the Progressive and Labour elements. Ratepayers could 
never have been beaten up to vote for Coalitioners, but having 
to choose between those who would at least try to combine 
economy with efficiency and those who either covertly or 
overtly would squander our substance on wild-cat schemes 
had no hesitation in reaching the only sound conclusion. 
London, consequently, breathes more freely. The extent 
of the Municipal Reformers’ triumph and the corresponding 
debacle of their opponents may be gathered from this 
elementary arithmetic. The old Council comprised 68 
Municipal Reformers, 39 Progressives and 17 Labour mem- 
bers. The new Council contains 82 Municipal Reformers, 
26 Progressives and 16 Labour members. Labour, as we 
know, was to “‘sweep”’ London. Of 97 Labour candidates 
nominated a beggarly 16 were elected. ‘‘ Poplar finance ” 
proved anything but a winning card. The Progressives 
fell between two stools, losing a third of their seats as well 
as their leader, Dr. Scott Lidgett. Labour lost its most 
conspicuous member, Mr. Gosling. The victory of Municipal 
Reform induced a certain amount of hard thinking at West- 
minster. It scarcely corroborated the Chamberlain-cum- 
Birkenhead - cum - Curzon - cum - Balfour - cum - Worthington 
Evans Daily Telegraph thesis that Conservatism would be 
lost without its Limehouse leadership. 


ACCORDING to our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, 
“the conferring on Mr. Balfour of the Order of the Garter 
. has given genuine satisfaction to everyone 
ag who likes to see distinction and eminence in 
our, K.G. Pag . - : 

public life receive its appropriate reward.” 
It may be so, but one rarely meets anyone in the flesh, 
and never any personal friend of the ex-Prime Minister, 
who does not regret his change of status. ‘‘ Mr. Balfour ”’ 
had become a name of conspicuous and world-wide distinc- 
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tion, enhanced by the admirable manner in which its bearer 
had acquitted himself as our representative at Washington ; 
but “‘Sir Arthur Balfour ”’ is strangely unimpressive. We 
can understand that all other knights—of whom there are 
now far too many—should rejoice at this eminent accession 
to their ranks, but, pace the Spectator, the judicious grieve 
that one of the few outstanding figures in British public 
life should fall a victim to the prevailing epidemic of 
Honours. The single explanation that we have heard of 
this transformation is that Mr. Balfour accepted knighthood 
to avoid a worse fate—he was threatened with an Earldom 
as well as the Garter on his return from Washington, and 
felt it would be churlish to refuse everything and to dis- 
appoint colleagues who could boast no political successes 
whatsoever, save his diplomacy in the American capital. 
In any case, it was a tactical blunder—as were recent Anglo- 
American jubilations—not to await the Ratification of the 
Washington Treaties by the Senate, one of the most sensitive 
and suspicious bodies in the world, whose suspicions were 
accentuated by the thoughtless, tactless efforts on this side 
to treat the returning British plenipotentiary as “‘ a conquer: 
ing hero.” American politicians and journalists pay us 
the compliment of regarding our statesmen as crafty, 
far-seeing Machiavellis, who invariably “spoof’’ their 
opposite numbers in U.S.A., whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans. Mr. Balfour is depicted in the Hearst Press as the 
arch-Machiavelli, who completely hypnotized Mr. Hughes. 
The conferment of so exceptional an Honour as the Garter 
is exploited by enemies of the Treaty in support of this 
legend. Ratification was always an exceedingly delicate 
operation, which was trembling in the balance, as we write, 
throughout the month of March. It was not promoted by 
forcing on Mr. Balfour a title he did not want. It is 
typical of the Coalition. 


Ir is not only in Ireland, Egypt, India, and other places 
under the ‘Imperial Government” that Coalitionism 
encourages anarchy. South Africa is blessed with another 
Coalition not greatly dissimilar to that now regnant in 
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Downing Street. Its chief is another of those amazingly 
slim politicians who, for a time, often a considerable time, 

are able to form what Governments they 
arr’ please, and to manipulate colleagues as 
a they choose. The Bonar Laws and Austen 
Chamberlains of South Africa occupy identical positions 
vis-d-vis General Smuts as do their British prototypes 
vis-a-vis Mr. Lloyd George. Just as the latter has for 
more than five years been the British Government, so is 
General Smuts the Union Government. Other Ministers 
don’t count any more than Lord Curzon. They might 
just as well not be there. The excuse of the South African 
Unionists for giving a blank cheque to General Smuts is 
the same pretext adduced by British Unionists for obeying 
Mr. Lloyd George: ‘“‘ He is the only possible Prime Minis- 
ter—he stands between us and Bolshevism.” The delusion 
that Coalitionism affords security against Bolshevism has 
been rudely shattered so far as South Africa is concerned. 
Its people have learnt anew the old, old lesson that weak- 
ness in high places is a crime against the State, no less 
than a blunder. Ministers had had abundant warning of 
the conditions prevailing on the Rand, where all the 
materials had long been accumulating for a revolutionary 
movement. There had been unrestricted importation of 
arms as well as an infusion of the scum of International 
Anarchy, liberally supplied with funds and in close touch 
with Lenin and Trotsky. The withdrawal of the British 
Army from South Africa which was hailed as one of General 
Smuts’ most notable cowps in ‘“ self-determination”’ was 
doubtless regarded by the conspirators on the spot and 
their wire-pullers elsewhere as providing a favourable 
moment for instituting ‘the Council of Action,” which is 
a common feature of industrial terrorism. Advantage was 
naturally taken of a serious economic crisis on the Rand 
caused by the heavy fall in the value of gold and the con- 
sequent ‘‘ reconstruction” of the mining industry which 
involved either a drastic curtailment of wages or a corre- 
sponding reduction of employment. 
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Lixge Mr. Lloyd George, General Smuts was far too clever 
to heed the signs of the times, being confident of his ability 
to “‘settle” any difficulty that might arise, 
Although South African news is generally 
“rigged” in the interests of the Union Government, and 
we are only allowed to know what this “ Coalition” 
wishes us to hear, all available evidence goes to show that 
Ministers were taken as completely by surprise by the 
outbreak of Bolshevism in the Transvaal as in the early 
days of March the Home Government was surprised by 
the recrudescence of assassination in tribal Ireland, which 
was supposed to have been “ pacified”? when the white 
flag was run up in Downing Street. So far there has been 
no coherent account of hectic events which came within 
an ace of destroying Johannesburg, which for a whole 
week lay at the mercy of a murderous mob perpetrating 
appalling outrages—though none eclipsing the calculated 
cruelty and torture inflicted by Irish cut-throats on their 
unarmed and helpless victims. During this orgy of anarchy 
the ‘‘ Moderates’ of the South African Labour Party, as 
usual, and as everywhere, went to the wall—they ceased 
to exist. The Communists dominated the Trades Federa- 
tion, compelling that body to declare a general strike and 
organizing “‘commandoes”’ on the Boer model which ran 
amok, pillaging, smashing, burning, dynamiting, murdering. 
To make matters worse, a considerable section of Boer 
Extremists—General Hertzog’s followers—joined the Bol- 
shevists, deeming the moment at hand for proclaiming a 
Republic as well as a Soviet. At last, when it was almost 
too late, the Government woke up, realizing at the twelfth 
hour that everything for which civilization stands was at 
stake. Instead of capitulating to the ‘“‘ Murder Gangs,” as 
presumably would have been done by statesmen nearer 
home in a like contingency, General Smuts adopted vigorous 
measures, tardily proclaimed Martial Law, and raised a 
Citizens’ Defence Force which in a remarkably short time, 
under competent leadership, got the upper hand and, if we 
may believe the cablegrams, completely cowed the Trans- 
vaal Bolsheviks, several of whose leaders committed suicide 
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while many thousands of their wretched dupes made uncon- 
ditional surrender without showing any fight whatsoever. 
They were only brave so long as they were not resisted. 
They were murderers and not warriors. The type is only 
too familiar in Ireland. 


THe whole affair is still shrouded in mystery. There is 
necessarily a strict censorship, and we can only guess at 
; the truth. We have no idea as to the actual 
— damage to the mining industry, nor any 
estimate as to the loss of life which the 

anarchy and its suppression must have entailed. It will be 
peculiarly interesting should we ever be allowed to know 
precisely what part General Hertzog and Co. played in 
this affair ; also whether it is proposed to “‘ conciliate ” the 
Bolshevists for political reasons by letting off the mis- 
creants who butchered their “ prisoners” or “hostages” 
in cold blood. General Smuts may be a Pacifist, a Senti- 
mentalist, an Illusionist, an Internationalist and even a 
Separatist, but he is a man of grit, so there should be 
some chance of justice being done to the criminals. Once 
he grasped the situation, the Union Prime Minister com- 
ported himself with the coolness and bravery we expect in 
a man to whom physical fear is unknown. He did not 
skulk in Government offices nor did he retire to dug-outs 
or divert the police forces to his personal protection. He 
went straight to the front at considerable risk, and by his 
presence and leadership contributed to restore the situa- 
tion. Now that General Smuts—who had previously been 
disposed like all superior persons to pooh-pooh the existence 
of an International Murder Gang, operated from abroad, 
whose objective is the British Empire—has publicly stated 
that this bloody Johannesburg revolution had its roots 
outside South Africa, conceivably Scotland Yard may no 
longer be obstructed by Downing Street in its efforts to 
lay the arch-malefactors by the heels, wherever they are 
and whoever they may be. The French and American 
Governments are fully apprised of the malignant and world- 
wide activities of the Bolshevist agents manipulated from 
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Moscow. Can we be surprised at their aversion to sitting 
in conference with the heads of the Red Revolution at 
Genoa ? Should we be amazed at their amazement at 
Mr. Lloyd George’s eagerness to hobnob with those who 
have consigned all “ bourgeois” and “ capitalist ’ Govern- 
ments to perdition and avowedly seek to plunge Europe 
in another blood bath ? Britons have no longer any right to 
be astonished at Welsh idiosyncrasies, but we reiterate 
that the itch towards Bolshevism in No. 10 Downing Street 
is beyond our comprehension. 


Wuy is the British Press so extraordinarily keen on driving 
the British public to the Riviera? Why, in these days, 
when public and private economy is daily 
inculcated as a condition of our solvency, 
should we be incited to spend large sums 
we can’t afford on an expensive and disagreeable journey, 
at the end of which English visitors find themselves victim- 
ized by profiteering hotels, which seek to counteract any 
advantage derivable from a diminished franc by piling up 
unconscionable “extras”? So shameless was the robbery 
of visitors along the Riviera last year that this year many 
people have resolutely rejected the advice of “the boon- 
sters”? and have stayed away, with the result that the 
Riviera has had one of the worst seasons on record. Many 
of the hotels have been half empty during most of the 
winter, and some shut up. This shortage of tourists should 
conduce to a more comfortable journey for the rest— 
described by interested correspondents on the ground as 
“the rush ’’—but owing to the lamentable organization 
of the railways concerned, travellers are packed like sardines 
and suffocated to boot by the appalling heating apparatus, 
which anyone can turn on and no one may turn off— 
aggravated by the total lack of ventilation. Some passen- 
gers seek to escape asphyxiation in congested compartments 
by the costly alternative of a wagon-lit, but a wagon-lit 
may approximate to the ‘Black Hole of Calcutta,” 
like other portions of these overcrowded trains. One 
cause of the discomfort of coming from and going to the 
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Riviera is the plethora of “‘free passes” or “ permits” 
supplied to favoured politicians and their friends, including 
the friends of their friends. Thus every train becomes 
loaded with unprofitable “paper.” If British journals are 
go anxious to send their readers to the Riviera, the least 
they can do is to secure that degree of comfort, not to say 
endurance, that would result from judicious publicity on 
present conditions. The so-called train de luxe is bad 
enough, but at least it has a restaurant car—the admirable 
cuisine on which is the only bright spot on the journey. 
By other trains you have the chance of being starved, as 
well as suffocated. On all trains you are liable to have 
your things stolen, and should insure all luggage. The 
Northcliffe Press has done so much for the Riviera—a 
little spade-work on behalf of helpless tourists is urgently 
called for. 


WE owe the one popular and happy event of the year to 
the Great War, but for which the British people would, 
presumably, have long since bidden a sorrow- 
ful farewell to the King’s only daughter, 
who would have been married to some foreign 
Crown Prince and have become an occasional visitor to 
her old home. A remark ascribed to the Prince of Wales 
on the outbreak of war happily described its most felicitous 
feature: “‘Now we shan’t have to marry Germans.” 
Princess Mary’s marriage to an Englishman is probably 
the most popular ceremony since the House of Windsor 
occupied the Throne. There was never anything quite like 
the spontaneous scenes in London on February 28th, when 
the great event was celebrated which united all classes 
of the community and filled the entire Empire with a 
common thought and a common affection. Every circum- 
stance combined to make the occasion memorable—even the 
sun penetrated the wintry atmosphere and beamed on the 
Bride and Bridegroom as they left Westminster Abbey on 
what all men and women believe will prove to be a pilgrim- 
age of unusual happiness. The Princess holds a unique 
position in the hearts of her father’s subjects by her 
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delightful, but always unostentatious, devotion to duty, 
by her rare charm of character, most attractive personality, 
and love of all healthy and human things. We can pay no 
higher compliment to the Bridegroom than to say that on 
all hands, especially by those who know him best, he is 
regarded as worthy of the high destiny that has so unex- 
pectedly befallen him. At a period of great gloom, when 
there is no daylight on any horizon, Princess Mary and 
Viscount Lascelles provided an episode that caused unre- 
strained joy throughout the King’s dominions. Their 
honeymoon was spent in the Midlands at Weston Park, 
the home of the Bridgemans, and afterwards near Florence 
and in Paris. They naturally excite insatiable interest 
abroad as at home, and we can only hope their privacy 
has been respected. It is said to be the Princess’s first 
visit to Paris, so absorbed had she previously been in home 
duties. The King and Queen’s feelings when such a daughter 
leaves the family roof-tree can well be imagined, but at 
least their Majesties may derive enjoyment from all that 
her new life may be expected to bring. 


Our contributor ‘‘ Newmarket,” whose articles on racing 
have produced equal interest, appreciation and curiosity, 
; has produced a volume entitled Chapters 
 Aaacigaaaa from Turf History (by ‘‘ Newmarket,” 
National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, London, S8.W. 1, 10s. 6d. net), which has provoked 
warm encomiums alike from racing and political experts. 
it is deemed a very attractive volume, and we do not think 
it is prejudice which encourages us so to describe it. 


THE MAN WHO DIDN’T WIN THE WAR 


It was in 1908 that, according to an intimate friend, Mr. 
Lloyd George first began to consider the possibility of a 
war between England and Germany. The earlier months 
of that year had been remarkable for three events: a new 
German Navy Act, enormously increasing the German 
fleet, and regarded everywhere as a challenge to British sea 
power; an amazing letter from the Kaiser to Lord Tweed- 
mouth, the Liberal First Lord of the Admiralty, adminis- 
tering chloroform to the British Government; and a British 
naval programme which was so attenuated as to excite 
great alarm. In the autumn Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a motor tour in Ger- 
many, and there in the Orangerie at Stuttgart, during a 
discussion of German policy, as Mr. Harold Spender tells 
us :— 


The parallel of Rome and Carthage came like a flash from Mr. Lloyd George ; 
it brought from him one of those far-reaching forecasts which, in other days, 
would have earned him the mantle of a prophet. ‘‘ There is the same commercial 
rivalry,” he said, ‘‘ the same sea jealousy, the same abiding quarrel between 
the soldier and the merchant, the warrior and the shopkeeper, the civilization 
that has arrived and the civilization that is still struggling to arrive." He 
paused, and then added: “I wonder if we shall be as unprepared as Carthage ; 
I wonder if we shall be as torn by faction ?” * 


Mr. Lloyd George returned to England to find that a 
grave emergency had arisen. The Government had received 
information from a trustworthy source f that the German 
programme was being accelerated and that preparations 
were being made to begin three German ships in advance 
of the anticipated time. Simultaneously it learnt that 
such enormous gun-making plants and such equipments of 
the largest lathes were being installed in the German 
factories that henceforth Germany would be able to con- 
struct, arm, and complete the most powerful battleships 
as quickly as England. This news was all the graver 
because the British margin of naval superiority had been 
cut extraordinarily fine, so that it might be destroyed 
altogether, and England be defeated at sea, if Germany 
by any stealthy effort increased her strength. So great was 
the danger that the Admiralty under Mr. McKenna, who 
had succeeded Lord Tweedmouth, called for a programme 


* Spender, The Prime Minister, pp. 348-9. 
+ A foreign naval authority. 
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in 1909 of six Dreadnoughts. This would have given the 
British Navy only eighteen ships of Dreadnought type to 
thirteen German or seventeen German and Austrian (as 
Austria was preparing to begin building Dreadnoughts, in 
accordance with a secret understanding which she had 
reached with the German Admiralty). 

After Mr. Lloyd George’s talk at Stuttgart, he might 
have been expected to give the British Admiralty the most 
strenuous support. In actual fact he did nothing of the 
kind. He led a bitter campaign against the construction 
of more than four British Dreadnoughts, forgetting all 
about “ Carthage ”’ and “‘ faction.”’ His inspired organ, the 
Daily News, declared that he would resign if more than four 
ships were laid down. The Nation, another mouthpiece, 
“thanked God” that he was there to defend “ economy 
and peace.” But Mr. McKenna and the Admiralty were 
firm, and they were supported by a majority in the Cabinet. 
In the end a strange compromise was arranged to hocus 
the country and the House of Commons. The programme 
as voted, it is true, only contained four Dreadnoughts, but 
provision was made for the construction of four supple- 
mentary ships in certain conditions, which immediately 
arose. The Admiralty thus got eight Dreadnoughts, but 
no thanks to Mr. Lloyd George. This was the last large 
batch of ships laid down and completed before the war; 
had the extra four ships been delayed a year, and added 
to the programme of 1910, from the strain of our engineering 
resources which so large a programme would have caused, 
the whole batch could not have been ready for sea in 1914. 
And in that case Lord Jellicoe’s fleet would have been 
actually weaker than the Germans in Dreadnoughts, as 
well as in destroyers and submarines. At one point of 
the war, as he has since stated, the Grand Fleet fell to 
twenty-two Dreadnoughts (when, without the four extra 
ships, it would have numbered only eighteen), against a 
German effective of nineteen.* If Mr. Lloyd George had 
had his way, the war might have been lost at sea before 
the struggle began. 

During those critical years before the war it was of 
vital importance that the whole energy of the nation should 
be concentrated on its armaments, to avert disaster and 
maintain peace. But Mr. Lloyd George’s part was to 
appeal to faction rather than to patriotism. His famous 
Budget of 1909 was floated on a sea of fabrications and 


* The Grand Fleet, p. 158. Lord Jellicoe’s opinion as to the qualitative 
superiority of the German ships to the British is well known. 
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false promises, and in his speech introducing it he pointedly 
jeered at naval preparations. He repeated these jeers in 
an article which he wrote for the Nation, declaiming against 
“futile armaments” and “ manufactured cries of national 
danger.” * Not one single effort to guard and protect the 
national life can be placed to his credit. And though, to 
cover himself, he afterwards professed that “there was 
not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
Germany was a possibility,’ — we have that significant 
passage from Mr. Spender’s biography to answer this insin- 
cere excuse. As a matter of fact, most of that Cabinet 
have since declared that war was “inevitable,” though 
they one and all studiously hid the fact from the people 
whom they were supposed to lead. 

The visit of Lord Haldane to Berlin in 1912 and the 
terrifying knowledge which that peer asserts that he brought 
back, does not seem to have affected Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy. He continued to oppose the annual naval pro- 
grammes, even though these were now introduced by his 
former friend, Mr. Churchill, who had succeeded Mr. McKenna 
at the Admiralty. His action at the Treasury was respon- 
sible for the lack in our army of heavy artillery, trench 
mortars, bombs, and other necessary equipment, the 
provision of which is known from Sir W. Robertson’s 
memoirs to have been recommended by the Staff. The 
Navy was left without docks, submarine-proof bases, and 
sufficient destroyers. In 1912 a new German Navy Act 
had been passed, the object of which was to place the German 
Navy in the North Sea permanently on a war footing, 
instantly ready to strike; and in that same year and in 
1913 vast new German Army Acts were passed which 
were regarded everywhere (outside the British Cabinet) as 
the certain prelude to war. The King of Rumania warned 
King Albert of Belgium in 1912, that he would be wise to 
make preparations for the defence of Belgium, ‘‘as the 
miracle of 1870, when Belgium rested intact, would not be 
repeated,” and this warning led the Belgian Government 
in 1913 to take belated measures against sudden attack, 
which, unfortunately, could not produce fruit before the 
blow fell. During the winter of 1913 all the reports from 
Berlin pointed to the imminence of war; William II’s 
threats and suggestions to King Albert were known to a 
large number of diplomatists ; and the fury of the German 
Press at the introduction of the three years’ term of mili- 
tary service in France—which was the French reply to the 


* October 30, 1909. { Speech, November 9, 1914. 
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new German Army Acts—was a very grave sign. Tension 
in the Balkans was continuous; the Austrian Press was 
calling for an attack on Serbia, which was twice proposed 
in 1913 by Austria to the Italian Government, and twice 
rejected by the latter as sheer insanity. 

This was the juncture seized by Mr. Lloyd George to 
publish on January 1, 1914, in the Daily Chronicle, an 
interview declaring that the season was “ the most favour- 
able moment for twenty years” for cutting down the 
British expenditure on armaments. Among other objects 
this extraordinary pronouncement may have been intended 
to divert attention from the disagreeable Marconi business, 


in which Mr. Lloyd George was so directly concerned at | 


that moment. He proceeded to argue that no reduction 
in the German army must be proposed. Germany had no 
60 per cent. superiority in military forces over France, 
whereas England postulated a 60 per cent. naval superiority 
over Germany. It was therefore quite natural for Germany 
to spend “huge sums on the expansion of her military 
resources.” He never alluded to the fact that Germany 
at that date enjoyed the alliance of Austria and _ Italy, 
whereas England had no alliance of any kind. Any further 
increase in the British Navy, he declared, would be “‘ wanton 
provocation’ to other nations. This singular deliverance 
coincided with a fresh campaign to cut down the British 
Navy Estimates and, at the same time, to eject Sir Edward 
Grey, the bugbear of the Pacifists, from the Foreign Office. 
It caused such uneasiness in Paris, where Mr. Lloyd George’s 
instability of character was not understood, that private 
assurances had to be conveyed to the French Government, 
which was told that it was only the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s private method of “ vote-catching.” * With 
the soil of the Continent quaking, the British Government 
then got to work to precipitate civil war in Ireland; and 
it was still at this business when the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife at Serajevo 
on June 28, 1914, brought Europe within sight of general war. 

Violent selling of securities on the Stock Exchanges of 
the world by German and Austrian banks and financiers 
began about July 10th. No step was taken by the Cabinet 
or any member of it to warn the German and Austrian 
Governments that an attack on Serbia—who, by the 
admission of the Austrian official | charged with investi- 
gating the assassination, was entirely innocent—would lead 


* “T plead guilty to vote-catching,” one of Mr. Lloyd George's obiter dicta. 
¢ Austrian Red Book (1920), i. pp. 44-5. 
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the British Government to range itself with France and 
Russia. There may have been plausible political reasons 
for refraining from giving such a warning; there were 
none for the course which was actually followed. The 
Austrian Ambassador received an “ assurance”? from some 
eminent British politician that England would in no case 
intervene.* Mr. Lloyd George’s Press sympathizers preached 
neutrality in any circumstances, though, so early as July 
2lst, the Foreign Office was informed that, failing decided 
action on its part, war was certain. On the very day when 
the Austrian ultimatum was handed in at Belgrade, Mr. 
Lloyd George, with that almost uncanny gift of not fore- 
seeing the future which he possesses, announced in the 
House of Commons + his confident expectation of an early 
reduction in the expenditure on armaments—“ next year 
there will be substantial economy without interfering in 
the slightest degree with the efficiency of the Navy ’—and 
his belief in the excellence of relations between England 
and Germany. After the brutal terms of the ultimatum 
became known, he assumed the leadership of a strong party 
in the Cabinet which demanded that England should stand 
aside and give Austria and Germany a free hand. He was 
supported by the entire Liberal Press and the whole 
strength of cosmopolitan finance, from Lord Rothschild 
downwards. ‘“‘ Peace at any price” was his and their cry. 

When on July 29, 1914, Sir E. Grey did give a tardy 
warning to the Germans, this was neutralized by two dis- 
agreeable developments. .The first was the attitude of the 
Liberal Press, which still declared that in no conditions 
would England fight. Cuttings from these newspapers 
were sent to the Kaiser and helped to mislead him. Two 
articles from the Daily Chronicle, which appear in the German 
documents, are covered with his approving comments— 
“aha,” “bravo,” “ gut,” “‘ ausgezeichnet.” {| The second 
development was the despatch of an emissary from the 
Pacifist section of the Cabinet to inform the Germans not 
to attach undue importance to Sir Edward Grey’s words, 
because he could not carry the Cabinet with him. Both 
the German and Austrian Governments were misled and 
encouraged in their mischievous policy. On July 3list, 
when the question of promising support to France was con- 
sidered, Mr. Lloyd George assured the Cabinet that England 
could not afford a war, which would mean ‘“ immediate 


* Count Mensdorff is expected some day to tell us who this was. 
{ Hansard, July 23, 1914. 
{ Deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, 2. pp. 104-116. 
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bankruptcy ” for her; that neutrality would be her most 
profitable course; and that, “ by standing out, she would 
provide a rallying-point for Europe.” His influence on 
that day secured the coldly indifferent letter which wag 
sent by the Cabinet under the King’s name, in response to 
President Poincaré’s moving appeal for support of France, 

For England to stand out was precisely what Germany 
wanted to win the war, and no subsequent change of front 
on the British part would have remedied the disaster which 
would certainly have followed if Mr. Lloyd George had had 
his way. As Moltke told Conrad von Hétzendorff, the 


Austrian Chief of Staff, in from thirty-nine to forty days | 


from the date of mobilisation * the German Staff expected 
to destroy the French army; and, without the presence of 
the British Expeditionary Force, no instructed military 
student doubts that this plan would have been fulfilled, 
There would have been no force to draw off Kluck ; no hope 
of further support from England ; no possibility of holding 
the Channel, for the Germans meant to secure the Channel 
ports. For the second time in less than six years, Mr. 
Lloyd George all but lost the war before it had been begun. 
On August 1, 1914, when Germany had declared war on 
Russia, we have Mr. Lloyd George’s own word for stating 
what his attitude was: 


A poll of the electors of Great Britain would have shown 95 per cent, against 
embroiling this country in hostilities. Powerful City financiers, whom it was 
my duty to interview this Saturday on the financial situation, ended the confer. 
ence with an earnest hope that Britain would keep out of it. . . . If Germany 
had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal 
Government then would not have intervened.f 


It is odd, but another indication of the instability of Mr 
Lloyd George’s character, that, with marvellous oblivion 
of the part which he had played on this occasion, he subse- 
quently declared on August 7, 1918, in the House of 
Commons, that there was an “ obligation of honour” to go 
to France’s aid. But that obligation in the critical hours 
of 1914 he completely ignored. 

Even on the following day, he was still active for for- 
getting the obligation, though it was then known that the 
Germans had violated the neutrality of Luxemburg and were 
about to violate the neutrality of Belgium. This, his Press 
organs were declaring, was a trifling matter, because “ no 
student of the probable course of war in Europe under 


* Novak, Weg zur Katastrophe, p. 54. 
| Pearson's Magazine, March 1915, 
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modern conditions has ever disguised from himself that 
Germany, if she were at war with France, would snatch 
the advantage of a traverse of Belgian territory.” * The 
enthusiasm which he afterwards professed to feel for the 
policy of coming forward to beat off a treacherous attack, 
“on a small and unprotected country which has done her 
[Germany] no wrong,” + was not manifest during the Cabinet 
discussions of Sunday, August 2nd, when Ministers were 
debating their attitude in view of a possible violation of 
Belgian neutrality. He is said to have produced a map 
and to have endeavoured to attenuate such an act of 
German aggression as a mere trifle. Whether this is true 
or not we shall not know until the secrets of 1914 are told, 
but it is in general accord with other facts that are definitely 
ascertained. What is quite certain is that a remarkable 
transformation took place when Mr. Asquith, later that day, 
received from Mr. Bonar Law a pledge of Unionist support, 
and learned with it that, if the Pacifist section of the Cabinet, 
headed by Mr. Lloyd George, declared against intervention, 
he would now be able to get rid of them and form a Coalition 
Cabinet. Many who know best what took place believe 
that from this hour dated Mr. Lloyd George’s zeal for war 
and for the defeat of Germany. It was fortunate indeed 
for his country that, during the six previous years, when 
Mr. Lloyd George, as he afterwards casually announced, 
had “really thought that at last the era of peace and good- 
will had dawned,”’ some few close observers had persistently 
warned the British people that Germany was (in his own 
subsequent words) “forging and hiding up immense 
accumulations of war stores to take her neighbours unawares 
and murder them in their sleep.” {| It was due to these 
people, not to him, that the Navy was sufficiently strong to 
prevent disaster and that the army was able to give modest, 
but invaluable, aid at the outset to France. Lord Roberts, 
Lord Northcliffe, the Editor and Proprietor of the Morning 
Post, a few other journalists, and a handful of “anti- 
German cranks” had saved the British people from being 
“murdered in their sleep””—a sleep induced by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s soporifics. 

The great test had come, and we reach the actual 
performances of Mr. Lloyd George in the war. He was now 
following Mr. Pickwick’s advice, and shouting with the 
largest crowd—a practice for which perhaps no modern 
demagogue can be too severely censured, but he took his 


* Westminster Gazette, August 3, 1914. 
1 Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915. ~ Speech, June 23, 1915. 
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usual precautions in case there might be a sudden change 
in feeling by maintaining an ostentatious friendship with 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald.* This gentleman’s record was 
damnable, and no Socialist gave the German propaganda 
greater aid in his writings and speeches than he, yet Mr, 
Lloyd George publicly declared him to be “one of my 
greatest personal friends.” As some offset to this compro- 
mising affection for a notorious defeatist, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
measures on the financial side were bold and excellent, and 
prevented that catastrophe in the City which he and his 
friends had foretold, and which the Germans had done so 
much to prepare. But any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have taken these steps; he only followed the advice 
of the best City opinion, though he deserves all possible 
credit for this. 

The first great development with which his name is 
associated, apart from purely financial measures, is the 


munitions campaign, for the initiation of which his friends | 


have attributed to him the entire honour. The fact is that 
so early as October 1914 he became a member of a com- 
mittee to advise the War Office as to the best method of 
providing guns and ammunition. For several months there 
were no signs of any special activity on his part, though 
on February 28, 1915, in a speech at Bangor he stated that, 
‘““we are conducting a war as if there were no war.... 
This is an engineers’ war, and it will be won or lost owing 
to the shortcomings of engineers.” But the speech was 
otherwise an attack on “the lure of the drink ”’—a topic 
which exercised the same fascination on Mr. Lloyd George 
as King Charles’s head on Mr. Dick. It was not organization 
or drastic change in the type of shell produced that was 
required, but prohibition. ‘“‘ The drink,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George, “is doing us more harm than all the German sub- 
marines put together.” Most of this was nonsense, and 
the charge that the British working man was a habitual 
drunkard was grossly untrue and did great harm. One 
of the reasons why the output of munitions was low was 
the censorship which, as the Liberal Government worked 
it, was only allowed to pass matter representing everything 
in the rosiest hues. On March 17th, Mr. Lloyd George was 
again talking nonsense to the Trade Union representatives 
regarding the dilution of labour: ‘‘ We are fighting Ger- 
many and Austria and drink, and the greatest of these 
three deadly foes is drink.” These statements he after- 


* To have a foot in both camps has always been his strategy, as was s¢ell 
when he was dealing with De Valera. 
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wards endeavoured to justify by issuing a White Paper 
giving figures as to the effects of “the drink” and bad 
time-keeping in munition works, which were regarded by 
working-class representatives as unfair. On April 21, 
1915, Mr. Lloyd George made a somewhat complacent 
speech, telling the House of Commons that the output of 
high explosive had been placed on a footing ‘‘ which relieved 
us of all anxiety,” and that in shell output ‘“ wonderful 
things’ had been done. 

His awakening only came when the Northcliffe Press 
began to thunder. Early in March 1915, Mr. George Moore, 
an intimate friend of Lord French’s, brought to that Press 
(according to an American correspondent, Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd) information as to the dangerous situation at the 
front from want of high explosive shells and heavy guns. 
Lord French himself appealed to the newspaper proprietors 
to act in concert and secure a change, but without effect ; 
only Lord Northcliffe was ready to move. On March 22, 
1915, Lord French, in a published interview, declared that 
the problem of the war was “ munitions, more munitions, 
always more munitions,” which was followed by leading 
articles in The Times from March 25, 1915, onwards. As 
yet neither the Government nor Mr. Lloyd George took 
any determined steps to meet the demand, and not until 
Lord French once more directly intervened, by passing a 
message from Colonel Repington to The Times, which 
revealed the want of high explosive shell as the cause of 
the failure at Festubert in mid-May, and by sending the 
facts to Lord Northcliffe and the Unionist leaders, did Mr. 
Lloyd George “ get a move on,” and notify Mr. Asquith 
that he could not continue to hold office unless a change 
was made. The result was the formation of the Coalition 
Cabinet of 1915, while Mr. Lloyd George became Minister 
of Munitions, and organized the output of munitions on a 
gigantic scale with no one to obstruct or harass him. But 
he never explained that, down to the opening of the battle 
of the Somme, the munitions expended in the field had been 
ordered before his advent. He deserves all honour for 
what he did, but he acted only when public pressure was 
applied, and, as Sir C. E. Callwell * has said, with a full 
knowledge of the truth, his speeches in mid-1915 “left 
an uncommonly nasty taste in the mouth,” because he 
assumed the credit that belonged to others. Nor was 
there anything done here which was not done with equal 
efficiency in France and Germany; and in France and 

* Experiences of a Dug-out, p. 197. 
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Germany long before our British demagogues had bestirred 
themselves. 

How far Mr. Lloyd George was responsible for the serieg 
of surrenders to intimidation by strikers in the munitions 
department, which began with his famous “ settlement” 
of July 1915, in the case of the Welsh miners, is not yet 
known. This might have been ascribed to the general 
flabbiness and feebleness which characterized Mr. Asquith’s 
administration, did we not remember that the same policy 
of surrender marked Mr. Lloyd George throughout when 
he became Prime Minister. As was said by the Morning Post, 


his dread of Labour, after he had enraged it by accusing it, ' 


not very fairly, of drunkenness, was extraordinary; and 
his attitude to it was always that of a man handing a bun 
at the end of an umbrella to a bear—it had to be bribed, 
cozened, petted, and placated. This “settlement” made 
waste paper of his Munitions Act, and, like all his subse- 
quent ‘‘ settlements,” settled nothing at all; while the 
practice of extorting money from the taxpayer by threats 
was encouraged and the cost of munitions enormously 
increased through his capitulation. 

As for the introduction of compulsory service, Mr. 
Lloyd George is stated by his friends to have strongly 
supported it in the Cabinet, but the whole campaign for 
it was conducted by the Press, and again Lord Northcliffe 
and the Morning Post played the leading part. When the 
battle was clearly won, Mr. Lloyd George gave Mr. Asquith 
to understand that he would resign if compulsion was not 
enforced, but by then even the Daily News had reached 
the conclusion that in a general election “‘ the compulsionists 
will carry the country’ * and, when the General Compul- 
sion Act was passed in May 1916, as the Annual Register 
for that year states, “few Bills of such vital importance 
had ever passed through Parliament with less opposition, 
or with more universal consent.’? There was here, then, 
no facing of unpopularity in the national cause for Mr. 
Lloyd George. The pioneer work had been done for him 
by others. 

Early in the war Mr. Lloyd George reached the conclu- 
sion that the Germans could not be beaten in the West, 
and that there a condition of stalemate existed. It was 
perhaps a natural deduction by one who knew nothing of 
the history of war and very little of current military science, 
that some easier way of winning the conflict than by Lord 
Haig’s policy of killing Germans and gradually crushing 

* January 6, 1916. 
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their power of resistance must exist and could be found.* 
It induced him, so early as January 1915, to advocate, 
in common with M. Briand, an Allied expedition to Salonica, 
and began the era of “‘ side-shows”’; and it led him subse- 
quently to intervene repeatedly and sometimes with the 
most unfortunate result, in matters of strategy. The 
difficulty was that there was neither the man-power nor 
the supply of munitions necessary for a great expedition 
to Salonica in the early months of 1915; that the attitude 
of Constantine of Greece was dubious, and without his 
support little could be done; and that the tonnage 
required for the despatch to the Balkans and maintenance 
there of any considerable force was enormous; while the 
communications were deplorably bad, and British troops 
had no experience in mountain fighting. Investigations 
showed that some 280 ships would occupy five months in 
moving ten divisions (200,000 men) to Salonica. The 
climate was pestiferous, and, when a British force was sent, 
on the average every other man in it was on the sick list. 
Moreover, the Germans had the interior and shorter lines ; 
that is to say, while we were moving ten men, they could 
move fifteen, and move them faster if they chose. These 
were the reasons which swayed the military opposition to 
this campaign, though a movement to Salonica would 
probably have been less mischievous than the Gallipoli 
“gamble” that was forced on the Army by political influence, 
in which Mr. Lloyd George seems to have had no share. 
The Gallipoli expedition was eventually withdrawn, largely 
as the result of efforts on the part of the Australian Govern- 
ment and Lord Northcliffe, aided by Lord Carson, but the 
policy of scattering the British forces in many fields was 
maintained and developed. The Press censorship pre- 
vented any effective criticism, and this dissipation of 
strength was concealed from the nation, which knew little 
of it, and was staggered when the figures were published 
at the close of the war, showing the enormous number of 
men (3,098,000) that had been employed outside France, 
where alone the war could be won. 

Even after a very considerable force, with a ration 
strength of 600,000, had assembled at Salonica in 1916, 
the Allies, owing to the attitude of Greece and the peril of 


* Compare Grant’s policy in 1864. ‘‘The undorlying idea was the con- 
tinuous and concurrent employment of the maximum of force against the 
Confederacy—continual battle, continual slaughter, till the will of his adversary 
was broken. He saw clearly that no manceuvring and no capture of positions 
could end the war.”—Cambridge History, 7, pp. 514-5. 
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a treacherous attack on their rear, could do little to aid 
Rumania; and it may generally be said that this diversion 
took two Allied soldiers to neutralize one on the side of the 
Germanic Powers, while the strength of the Bulgarian 
positions was such that they could not be successfully 
attacked until Bulgarian moral had given way. Because of 
these distant expeditions, a fresh recruiting crisis arose late 
in 1916, after the battle of the Somme, which, as we now 
know from abundant German sources, all but brought the 
collapse of Germany, and did in actual fact destroy the 
best part of the trained German Army. The British losses 
were terrific, though they were not heavier than the German 
losses; but they frightened British politicians, who 
imagined that a desperate struggle with a determined, 
perfectly prepared and ruthless enemy could be won without 
fearful sacrifices. 

Mr. Asquith’s conduct of the war had been so feeble 
and half-hearted, that towards the close of 1916 his adminis- 
tration was tottering. His attempt to direct operations 
with a “ sanhedrin “ of twenty-three or twenty-four poli- 
ticians, most of them lawyers, and rumours that he was 
not unfavourably disposed to talk of “‘ mediation ”’ (which 
meant a disastrous peace), alarmed the House of Commons 
and the country. The public saw in Mr. Lloyd George a 
ruthless critic of the administration, and hoped that if 
he was given power he might prove the veritable organizer 
of victory. That was the history of the crisis of December 
1916. As usual, Mr. Lloyd George ran with the Asquith 
hare and hunted with the Northcliffe hounds. He made 
certain demands of Mr. Asquith, among which was the 
formation of a small War Council, threatening his own 
resignation if they were not granted. But when Mr. 
Asquith showed a bold front he drew back, and was only 
compelled to act by an outspoken article in The Times, 
which produced the explosion. Perhaps to his own surprise 
he found himself in the position of a virtual dictator, with 
supreme power—pressed, entreated, and exhorted by the 
nation to make any and every demand on it that might 
achieve victory. 

About the date of his administration many of the 
gravest difficulties had been overcome. Compulsion had 
been introduced without catastrophic results; he had only 
to apply it. A great army had been created, and provided 
with abundance of munitions; he had only to maintain 
it. The entry of the United States into the war early in 
1917, after the ruthless submarine war began, had given 
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the Allies enormous reserves of men and the support of an 
unexhausted people. It had also removed all difficulties as 
to the blockade. The German position, by Ludendorff’s 
admissions, was desperate—though this was not fully 
known in England at the time—and it was only. saved by 
the collapse of Russia, which had long been impending. 
But with great uneasiness and no little surprise, Englishmen 
who had looked to Mr. Lloyd George for the extremest 
vigour, found that when he had obtained the fullest responsi- 
bility, his administration was almost as hesitating and 
feeble as that of Mr. Asquith. Throughout 1917 he shirked 
the recruiting question, in the face of constant warnings 
from his military advisers, and though there were known to 
be 3,500,000 men of military age in non-essential trades. 
Believing the direction of the Navy to be weak and lacking 
in the energy needed to crush the submarines, he delayed 
to make decisive changes in the Admiralty personnel. At 
Salonica he hesitated for six months before clearing out 
King Constantine, who was a constant source of anxiety 
to the Allies. In France, he never concealed his disbelief 
in Lord Haig’s strategy, and, but for the support of Lord 
Northcliffe, Lord Haig might have been replaced after 
the famous interview of February 1917, in which he roused 
Mr. Lloyd George’s ire by confidently predicting the Allied 
victory that year. On that occasion the Northcliffe Press 
had to sound the “hands off the Army” to the Prime 
Minister. 

At home he was confronted with Labour troubles, due 
to a small gang of revolutionaries, who were well known. 
The whole country was anxious that they should be laid 
by the heels. But at Barrow, at Glasgow, and in the aircraft 
factories they were allowed to do what they liked, and the 
Cabinet had not the pluck to arrest them. It struck at the 
little people instead, exactly as it afterwards acted in the 
case of Sinn Fein. On every occasion Mr. Lloyd George 
pleaded Labour troubles as his excuse for his feebleness in 
dealing with the man-power problem. 

One of the results of his distrust of Lord Haig was his 
subordination of the British Army and Commander-in-Chief 
in France to General Nivelle in the spring of 1917. This 
had unhappy consequences. Nivelle, unlike Foch, had not 
the entire confidence of the British command; and his 
own subordinates in the French Army doubted his compe- 
tence. His great offensive was a most unfortunate failure, 
and because the British plans had to be rearranged to suit 
it, they, too, were upset. Time was lost, and Lord Haig 
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was not able to transfer his attack to Flanders before the 
best months of the year had passed. There were signs of 
the complaint known as “cold feet”’ in the Cabinet. It 
is known from Mr. Henderson’s statements * that Mr, 
Lloyd George favoured sending an envoy to the Stockholm 
Conference of extreme Socialists in the summer of 1917, 
which represented a German intrigue, supported by the 
defeatists in most of the Allied countries ; and that he only 
drew back at the last moment. A British “ peace-feeler , 
was addressed through the Vatican to Germany in August 
1917. Mr. Lloyd George was in fact showing that very 
weakness of which Mr. Asquith had been suspected, and 
this after the United States had come whole-heartedly 
into the war. 

The problem towards the close of 1917 was how the 
Allies were to hold the front in France against the whole 
German strength until the Americans arrived in force, 
Mr. Lloyd George, firmly convinced of the stalemate theory 
-—that it was impossible for either side to break through 
the other’s defences—had conceived a remarkable plan. It 
was to ship six British divisions to Alexandretta, on the 
Syrian coast, during the winter of 1917-18, and after defeat- 
ing and knocking out the Turks, to bring them back to 
France for the spring. The movement of these 125,000 
men would have occupied months, and demanded a million 
tons of shipping, which would have to be sent through the 
Mediterranean,t then rendered thoroughly insecure by the 
U-boat operations, and this at a time when difficulty was 
experienced in victualling and supplying the enormous force 
at Salonica. Far from sending six divisions away from 
France, the British Staff were most anxious that the bulk 
of the British infantry in Palestine should be transferred 
to the Western front, there to meet the impending attack, 
but this Mr. Lloyd George impatiently refused. Another 
plan, which was also Mr. Lloyd George’s—to transfer a 
large force to Italy and deal a fatal blow at Austria—was 
defeated, according to M. Painlevé,{ by the criticism of the 
Italians ‘themselves, who calculated that the season would 
be too far advanced for success before the troops could 
be ready to operate. 

The main fact is that Mr. Lloyd George, after all his 
fiery denunciations of the Asquith policy, on the eve of the 
great German offensive in France took no steps to meet 


* Speech, November 27, 1918. 
+ Callwell, Experiences of a Dug-out, pp. 184-5. 
{ Revue de Paris, February 15, 1922. 
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the coming storm, other than to renew the stealthy peace 
negotiations in Switzerland, through General Smuts, who 
went to that neutral country, under an alias, and there held 
conversation with Count Mensdorff. For, as the hour for 
the attack approached, though the Cabinet publicly pro- 
fessed to disbelieve in its possibility, the colder grew their 
“cold feet.”” The British Army, having to guard so many 
vulnerable points, was so weak on the St. Quentin sector, 
which the Germans had chosen, that the enemy was able 
to concentrate three men to our one. And yet there were 
at home, or in other fields, no fewer than 750,000 British 
troops available, who were poured into France after the 
catastrophe had happened. Sent there in time, they could, 
and would, probably have inflicted on the Germans a disas- 
trous and crushing defeat. The war would have been won 
without American aid. That it was not so won was princi- 
pally due to Mr. Lloyd George’s mistake in insisting that 
the Western front on either side was impenetrable. 

When the disaster came, none of those terrible Labour 
troubles happened which he had professed to foresee when 
he was urged to guard against it. The nation and the 
Empire uttered never a whimper, and the troops in France 
fought with a spirit which put our mandarins to shame. 
The selection of Foch for the supreme Allied command 
has been claimed by the Prime Minister’s propagandists 
as his special achievement. As we now know, it was the 
result of a general agreement; Lord Haig had long been 
for it, and had asked for it; and Foch was Clemenceau’s 
man. What was most curious—though it is not generally 
known—is that when the tide turned, Mr. Lloyd George 
continued to put out peace “feelers.” There was the 
strange invitation to Mr. Coleyn, of Holland, in early 
May 1918, which Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, then Director 
of Naval Intelligence, managed to sidetrack so cleverly. 
There was the mysterious Glasgow speech by General 
Smuts on May 17, 1918, which alarmed the public. There 
was another inexplicable intrigue in June which brought 
the Northcliffe Press into rather violent action. To this 
Ludendorff refers in his latest book.* When Lord Haig 
opened the Hundred Days’ battle with the greatest success 
which down to that date had been gained by the Allies 
in the West, breaking deep into the German front, Mr, 
Lloyd George was still incredulous. Lord Haig’s continued 
advance and his storming of the Drocourt-Quéant line— 


* Kriegfiihrung, p. 218. ‘England began to talk at the Hague with the 
Germans about peace.” 
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a military feat of the very first importance—brought no 
congratulation from the Cabinet. On the eve of the hardest 
and most decisive battle of the whole war, the assault on 
the Canal du Nord and the main Hindenburg line, the British 
War Cabinet, far from encouraging its Commander-in-Chief 
and his magnificent troops, was full only of alarm and dis- 
quietude, and wanted him to delay his onslaught till 1919, 
Not until after this victory, which was perhaps the most 
wonderful on the Allied side of the whole struggle, were 
the British troops in France publicly thanked by the Cabinet 
for which they had won the war. 

When the Germans were visibly held and worsted in 
France, then, as the British Staff had always predicted, all 
the German allies began to drop away. Bulgaria was the 
first to desert; after the Allied victories of July, August, 
and early September in France, the Bulgarian troops and 
Government lost heart; and positions of extraordinary 
strength were broken through by Franchet d’Espérey’s 
divisions. Turkey was defeated and detached by Lord 
Allenby’s fine generalship, almost entirely with the aid of 
Australian cavalry and Indian troops. The Indian forces 
were forthcoming as the result of the reorganization of the 
Indian Army, which had been begun by that most competent 
and clear-headed of soldiers, Sir Charles Monro, under Mr. 
Asquith’s administration; and with this Mr. Lloyd George 
had very little to do. 

Thus, on the political and military side in his conduct 
of the war, Mr. Lloyd George proved himself no Abraham 
Lincoln. He made all the obvious mistakes; he was 
largely responsible for the defeat of Gough’s army in the 
German offensive of 1918; he failed to handle the recruiting 
question firmly; he surrendered to the most extravagant 
Labour demands and gave the Smillies and Ramsay Mac- 
donalds a free hand ; and his peace intrigues caused profound 
uneasiness, and, but for Lord Northcliffe’s determined 
action, might have brought disaster. He proved himself, 
in fact, what he is by nature, a typical politician with a 
very marked touch of “the quitter” in his character, 
extremely ignorant, though quick, eloquent, artful, and 
endowed with a personal magnetism, which gives him 
great power and veils his irresolution and instability of 
temperament. 

If he is the man who did not win the war, but allowed 
the British people and the British Armies to win it, there 
can be very little doubt that he will go down to posterity 
as “the man who lost the peace,” To him our country 
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owes it that, while Germany has so far evaded making any 
adequate reparation payments, the British nation is crushed 
with taxes seven times as heavy per head as those of the 
German Kmpire; that the United Kingdom has been dis- 
integrated ; that India is on the eve of a great upheaval ; 
and that our most trusted Ally, France, has been estranged, 
while Germany continues defiant. All that is beyond 
question his work. 


CENTURION 


THE FETISH 


Suppose Mr. Lloyd George were to take these little people 
at their word and leave them to run an Empire and quide 
a distracted Europe in their own way. Can we not fancy 
the result? The shrill cries of exultation and triumph would 
last for, say, twenty-four hours, and the blank dismay that 
would speedily follow on the attempt to find a man who would 
be fit to take wp even a corner of the burden which the Prime 
Minister has borne for so many years.—SUNDAY TIMES, 
March 19, 1922. 


Do many people really delude themselves in this wise, 
and do they ascribe only the motive of jealousy to those 
who heartily wish for the downfall of Mr. Lloyd George ? 
Let us try to remember a little what this super-man has 
done. He rose to power through his undoubted gifts of 
eloquence and persuasion, which he used, not to achieve 
any good thing, but to bring about the downfall of a class 
of whom he was jealous, Dukes, Squires, etc. To achieve 
this, no lie or libel was too great for him to utter, and when 
his accusations were proved to be utterly without foundation, 
he never apologized. His language in the House of Commons 
and at meetings in England was sufficiently strong, but in 
his native Wales he fairly let himself go. What did it 
matter? It brought him notoriety. A few untruths about 
the wicked Dukes who defrauded the public on land and 
water, a few absurdities about the pheasants that devoured 
the poor man’s mangel-wurzels, all brought advertisement 
to the glib Welshman. 

What his attitude was at the outbreak of war has 
never been disclosed, and whether that Cabinet secret will 
ever be revealed or not, matters very little. But we 
know this, which is so well expressed by the young officer 
in Mr. Hutchinson’s novel, When Winter Comes: “Do 
you suppose any man who’s been party to this betrayal 
is going to be found big enough to run a war? [I'll tell 
you another thing. Do you suppose a chap who’s been a 
miserable vote-snatcher all his life is going to turn round 
suddenly and be a heaven-sent administrator in a war ? 
You can take your oath Heaven doesn’t send out geniuses on 
that ticket. What you’ve lived and done in fat times—that’s 
what you’re going to live and do in lean.” Mr. Lloyd George 
was a member of a Government that had made no effort to 
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prepare for a war with Germany which their own diplomat- 
ists and Naval and Military experts—aye, and the man 
in the street—had warned them against and which they 
must have known would come either in 1914 or 1915, as 
it had not come in 1913. When the war proved not only 
to be a far longer and more terrible struggle than any 
politicians had anticipated, and when Britons were appar- 
ently unanimous in their determination to go through 
with it to the end, Mr. Lloyd George posed as the man 
who sent out the badly wanted munitions to the Army 
and laid the train for the downfall of Mr. Asquith on that 
question. Now we have it on Sir William Robertson’s 
authority that the shells were ordered by Lord Kitchener, 
and the vast mechanism for extra munitions was being 
brought into being before Mr. Lloyd George tackled it, but 
he took advantage of the larger output to claim the credit. 
We also notice, on the same authority and many others, 
that Mr. Lloyd George did his best to lose the war by 
hampering the General Staff and Commander-in-Chief at 
every turn, and by his continual bright ideas in the shape 
of new expeditions. Let us look at the results. Apart 
from prolonging the war, of what use was it to conquer 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, and to assume the Protectorate 
of Egypt, only to throw away in less than four years what 
had cost so many lives to gain? 

Then came the Peace. Instead of one Peace Conference, 
in which the only thing to be settled should have been the 
eed payment by Germany to France, Great Britain, 

elgium, Italy, Serbia and the United States of America 
for all damage and loss done by her in a war she alone 
provoked, we had ceaseless Conferences, all very expensive, 
very long, and in which nothing was settled. Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson allowed the first Peace Con- 
ference to drag on for months, enabled Germany to escape 
all punishment except the loss of her Navy, and defrauded 
the chief sufferer, France, of her just demands that her 
ravaged lands and wrecked industries should be repaired. 
All this time our one and only genius was arranging the 
affairs of the whole world—a world he has never seen, 
mind you, beyond a few Casinos and golf links. 

And what is the result of it all) When the Conservative 
party fell in 1905, England was at peace and had conquered 
a new Dominion in South Africa; Ireland was as quiet as 
it is ever possible for her to be; India was loyal and contented. 
There were no strikes and there was little unemployment 
at home. Wages may have been low, but they would have 
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risen in fair proportion automatically. Now let us see 
to what our one and only genius has brought us. The 
war has been won in spite of him, chiefly by the ability of 
the Commanders of the French and British Armies, and 
by the splendid courage and tenacity of the officers and 
men of those armies, and of the great services rendered by 
the Navy. Strange, isn’t it, that Haig and Jellicoe, Beatty, 
Robertson, Wilson, Wester Wemyss, etc.—all the men 
who really won the war—are now on the shelf, or their 
advice is ignored. Their opinion on the requirements of 
the Army and Navy is not so much as considered, and 
yet—they must surely know something about it, or is all 
the knowledge on the subject of defence locked up in the 
brain of our one and only genius? Apart from winning 
the war, in which Mr. Lloyd George’s chief part was to spend 
profusely, building aerodromes that were never wanted, 
and building them regardless of expense; cutting down 
forests, the timber of which was never required; entering 
into contracts about which the least said the better, and 
handing out war bonuses to right and left, and overpaying 
people for work which they should have been conscripted 
to do just as much as the fighting man was conscripted— 
well, where are we now, after it all? Ireland in permanent 
rebellion, where British subjects—men, women, children— 
are murdered daily. Good heavens, I remember the thrill 
of horror that went through the country when Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered by Fenians. 
Those Fenians were at least pursued—their action reprobated 
by Mr. Gladstone, who was then in power, but Mr. Lloyd 
George seems to view with sublime unconcern the murder 
of loyal Protestants in Ireland—men, women, girls and 
boys—whose only crime is that they are not followers of 
De Valera. Surely the Prime Minister could stop such 
outrages at once if he wished to. Even the Lord Chancellor 
has admitted that England is not so feeble a country that 
she could not bring economic pressure to bear which would 
bring Ireland to reason. Yet these murders go unavenged. 
Besides this, thousands of the loyal Irish have had their 
homes burnt down, their means of livelihood taken from 
them, and have been driven to seek safety in England 
without a penny to live on. Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment, which can manage in these times of National bank- 
ruptcy to find £100,000 to send to Russia, cannot find 
even £100 to set up a poor man in a shop when all his 
possessions had been seized by the Irish rebels. And yet 
it’s a queer thing, this sending of money to Russia to save 
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the starving people. The Soviet Government is sending 
vast sums in gold to spread disaffection against the British 
Empire in the East and we know that Moscow has subsidized 
at least one English paper. Curious, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should not prefer to use this money to feed the starving 
Russians. 

Well, to sum up. We have rebellion in Ireland, rebellion 
in India, unrest in Egypt where we have virtually given 
up the country and thrown away all the vast works by 
which we made it prosperous. No doubt the Soudan will 
go too if Mr. Lloyd George remains in power a little longer. 
The Army and Navy are being reduced to even smaller 
proportions than they were before the war, although no 
man can say how soon we may be obliged to fight again, and 
although there is now practically no Territorial Force, 
Yeomanry or Militia, which could at all events supplement 
the Army in case of need. The country is in a state of 
unrest. Crushing taxation, which would not have been 
necessary had Government departments not spent so lavishly 
during the war and since, have caused the trade of the 
country to languish and unemployment and the impossibility 
of getting work done are to be found side by side. The 
Trade Unions have been allowed to prohibit men from work- 
ing for less than a certain wage. Employers cannot afford 
to employ them at that wage, result: the employer’s business 
fails or the work is not done, and the workman lives on the 
unemployment dole and soon loses all aptitude for work. 

It appears to me that the only monument to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government will be the rows of very hideous houses 
which have been erected in all the most beautiful villages 
in England. These houses are a blot on the countryside, 
and millions were spent most unwisely in building them, 
yet perhaps they are the only thing that History may record 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s achievements that was not absolutely 
harmful. I think if the writer of the leader in the Sunday 
Times would take the opinion of the average plain honest 
man and woman of all classes in the country, he would 
find there is a great longing to be governed by a plain 
honest gentleman, whose standard would be whether a 
thing was right or wrong, just or unjust, not whether it 
was expedient or popular. English working men always 
respond to fair play ; to the action of a leader they can trust ; 
to the man who says what he means and whose actions 
conform to his words. That is why they are beginning to 
find out that Mr. Lloyd George is just a pricked bubble. 


Linias BATHURST 


A PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL BARTER 


We've got the ships, 
We've got the goods! 
We've got the money too, 
We do not want to trade 
But—By Jingo if we do! 


“In matters of national existence, a day’s delay may mean 
a century’s regret.” The century of the Japanese Emperor's 
phase may be too short a period of repentance for this 
country, unless it be realized that to-day the greatest 
of all questions for Great Britain and its group-linked 
Dominions is awaiting decision. The next few months 
must decide whether this country is to continue to occupy 
the proud position of the greatest and most powerful indus- 
trial nation the world has ever known. We must not 
allow ourselves to be led astray with any argument that 
the problem is a mere passing question, or one of Labour 
and Capital. It is a life-and-death question. Are we to 
lead the way in industry and commerce, or must we resign 
ourselves to becoming a mass of humanity, unable to 
raise, on the islands we inhabit, the wherewithal to sustain 
life, or to produce goods to enable us to purchase from 
others ? This is a much greater question than disarmament 
or economy in public offices, important though these ques- 
tions be, and fraught with vital consequences for the 
future. But every day the trade of the world is slipping 
away from us, and once lost, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to regain. Millions of consumers are waiting to buy, to 
replenish their wardrobes, their stores and their houses 
with the many articles lacking to them during the years 
of war and Peace Conference. But we cannot supply 
these consumers. Our money is too good compared wit 

theirs, and our labour is too expensive—too insistent in 
personal demands and forgetful or oblivious of national 
welfare or their own future. And so all over the country, 
there is unemployment and closing down of works, coal 
is a drug in the market, and all the time our late enemy 
in the field, and continuing enemy in the markets of the 
world, is absorbing all the millions of consumers. It is 
idle to say that our goods are better than German goods— 
there are those who say they are not in many cases—but 
in any case, it would be a difficult task to prove to the 
consumers in countries with depreciated currency that 
the British article is so much better than the German, 
that it is worth his while to go without food, even in order 
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to pay the hundred-or-more fold price it will cost him. 
The time is now with us when we must ask ourselves whether 
we won the war in order that Germany might secure the 
trade of Europe, and if not, what are we doing to prevent it ? 

The Government, as is the nature of governments, 
regards the question, as far as it grasps it, from the aspect 
of its internal bearing upon the coming elections—in other 
words, the smaller phases of the problem loom much more 
large in the eyes of Ministers, than does the National future. 
Indeed, so absorbed are the politicians and office holders 
in their own future, that it is more than doubtful whether 
they ever allow themselves to think of the immensity of 
the problem. Thus we find spasmodic discussions and 
proposals concerning unemployment, the stabilization of 
exchanges etc., and most of the Governmental efforts are 
directed towards finding palliatives for these questions. But 
the worst of such a policy to the nation is that sooner or 
later, the loss of much of the world’s markets must bring 
unemployment to such an overwhelming situation that 
no palliatives, no doles or expedients can help. Unemploy- 
ment cannot be cured by local applications while the whole 
system is sick. Besides, in the end, provisional measures 
of relief, if unaccompanied by systematic and comprehensive 
grappling with the wider problem, can only increase the 
ultimate disaster. The more the masses are made accus- 
tomed to receiving something for nothing, the more furious 
they will be, should the time come—as come it must, when 
the national finances no longer permit of such artificial 
means. It is possible to give a patient oxygen for a certain 
time, but not indefinitely—so extraordinary measures for 
the encouragement of industry and the reduction of unem- 
ployment can only be temporary measures, and not real 
and constructive, permanent ones. 

It must be realized that it is no use producing masses 
of manufactured goods at a high cost if we have no means 
of disposing of them. There must soon come an end. 
It may be that the officials who devise the temporary 
measures imagine that others will reap the whirlwind born 
of their sowing, but that does not help the nation. There 
must be found some practical method whereby our factories 
can work and be assured of working in the future; that 
our workmen can earn a living and their children know 
that in the future they will be able to earn a living. 

What is needed is a statesman with courage enough 
to employ his common-sense and not to be led away by 
non-essential details. He must be able to see that the 
potential purchasers of British-made goods are able to pay 
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for them in products needed here. It is, of course, much 
more easy to say that all trade is impossible, because of 
the low value of the money in most of the European lands, 
but that is begging the question, and ignoring the basic 
fact that the exchange fluctuations in the various countries 
bear no relation to the value of that money internally, 
In other words, the external value of a mark or a crown is 
far less than its internal value. The internal value, or the 
purchasing value within the country, is the true value on 
which to base systematic efforts for trade increase. Thus, 
if it is possible to buy in Budapest an egg for a fraction 
of a farthing, calculated on the current exchange, while 
in England we pay anything up to sixpence, it is obvious 
that there are possibilities of trade by barter, since the 
Budapest egg should have an intrinsic value of close on 
the English egg, less transport cost. This would bring 
the Hungarian currency, expressed in eggs, to a standard 
much nearer the normal exchange between the two countries, 
We must free ourselves from the obsession that trade is 
only possible on a basis of money. This should not be 
difficult for this country, since the whole of our commercial 
and industrial features have been built up primarily by 
barter. It was the British ships, laden with British goods, 
and seeking every port in the world to exchange these goods 
for products of other countries, which made our country 
what it is to-day. What is needed is a revival of the spirit 
and idea of the gentleman merchant adventurer. If we 
can find a statesman capable of thinking as a gentleman 
adventurer of the Elizabethan period, there is hope that 
something practical will result. After all, for a politician, 
all things are possible, even to the extent of putting himself 
into the skin of a gentleman adventurer and thinking on 
wide lines as such. To return to the Hungarian egg: if 
a British manufacturer can sell his goods for eggs or similar 
food products instead of paper money, he is in a large way 
towards establishing trade and disposing of his goods. 
In the past the British merchant bartered his Birmingham 
goods on the African coast for ivory or other products of 
Africa, and, filling his ship with these, returned home to 
realize his cargo. For him, the question of transport 
was a simple one, but it was solely the control of transport 
which his vessel gave him, which made his fortune and 
his country’s greatness. To-day, questions of transport 
are less simple, first because we have grown accustomed 
to expect too much ease and regularity, and secondly, because 
land transport is much more easy to complicate than sea 
transport. If, however, it is possible for the British merchant 
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to take payment in eggs, for example, and know that he can 
bring these eggs here to market, the problem is solved. 
The world is full of products in one part, waiting to be 
exchanged for products in another part—only transport 
facilities are lacking. After all, quite apart from the great 
question of the future of this country, it does seem wrong 
that the taxpayer here should pay twenty-four times the 
price paid by a Hungarian for his breakfast egg. The 
statesman we seek would solve many of the problems of 
domestic economy at the same time as he was ensuring the 
future of Commercial Britain! 

It is thus evident that the crux of the trade problem 
is facility of transport—more, it is necessary that regularity 
of transport be assured—then trade must come. 

The politician who has the courage to appoint a 
“Minister of Barter” will do more to secure the votes of 
the electors at the next General Election, than any other. 

How impossible transport on land is to-day may be 
judged from the quotation given to a merchant in Belgrade, 
who wished to send a truckload of goods to London. Less 
than a truckload he would not risk, in view of the risks 
of theft and loss en route. The quotation for freight was 
given in five different currencies—no one of which was 
stable for a few hours—there was not any attempt at any 
estimate of the time required for delivery—in many cases 
a deposit of the value of the truck is demanded, since the 
country of origin has every reason to be dubious as to 
whether or no the truck will ever return. There is a universal 
disinclination on the part of all European countries to 
allow rolling stock beyond their frontiers. The war and 
the parcelling of Europe by the Peace Treaties has resulted 
in a veritable Chinese puzzle of railway material. One of 
the first requisites for organized land transport is that 
there shall be a definite and finally accepted location for 
rolling stock. In any case, the unfortunate merchant 
has no chance of business or trade while such conditions 
obtain. The difficulty of simplifying railway transport is 
obvious, since it is necessary to bring into line different 
states, all intensely suspicious, if not afraid of the other’s 
chances of prosperity, and actuated by the desire rather 
to hinder than to help. A solution is possible, probably 
by special goods trains run regularly, just as the Sleeping 
Car Company run passenger trains across Europe. This 
company’s experience and organization might well be brought 
into any scheme for transport organization. But rail trans- 
port is costly and limited, especially by the need of repair 
of the railway lines and the bad condition of rolling stock. 
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But railway transport need only come in the second 
line. Water-borne trade is always cheaper and easier to 
simplify. Just as in the past the merchant adventurer 
was able to trade, thanks to his vessel, so to-day Great 
Britain can utilize her enormous mercantile marine to 
save her trade. Wherever a ship can go, ships should be 
sent. Filled with coal or British manufactured goods, 
the merchantmen of Britain should go to and fro on the 
waters, seeking goods in exchange which would be profitably 
realized at home, or in other markets. Formerly, the 
merchant adventurer had little knowledge of his barter 
markets—to-day the ships can go with increasing certainty 
of growing trade. Regularity of call is very important— 
we are no longer dealing with the African native, indifferent 
to time, but with European populations. Better one ship 
regularly once a month than three at uncertain intervals, 
One of the most important factors in reawakening economic 
life in the Danubian States after the armistice was the 
running of regular steamer and lighter services by Admiral 
Sir E. T. Troubridge, who commanded on the Danube, 
Prices came to mean levels, the surplus in one place being 
transported to another locality where there was a demand, 
It was early found that regularity of service was vital, 
otherwise there were no cargoes waiting to be charged. 

There is therefore an excellent commencement to be 
made in the direction of organizing regular steamship 
services to the most promising ports. There are enough 
and to spare of idle British ships. To quote the words 
of Mr. Maurice Hill, the Assistant General Manager of the 
Chamber of Shipping, “there are over 700 British ships 
lying idle, representing a capacity of four and a half million 
tons of cargoes. Seaborne trade has decreased 60 per cent. 
since 1913, while carrying capacity bas increased 23 per 
cent. Logically the only sound business proposition for 
the owner is to take out his surplus ships and sink them.” 
There are thousands on thousands of tons of British coal 
and goods lying in this country without purchasers. Let 
the goods be loaded on the steamers and let the ships set 
forth throughout the world as did the old-day vessels of 
Bristol and London. The regular officers and crew would 
be supplemented by suitable gentlemen adventurers, as 
was the olden custom, with duties confined to the disposal 
of the goods—officers of barter, in fact. An almost inex- 
haustible and most valuable supply of such cargoes is 
available in the numbers of ex-officers of both services, 
many of whom would be most excellently fitted for such 
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work. The spirit and enterprise which made night attacks 
and raids on enemy trenches successful could easily be utilized 
in the organization of barter and the promotion of trade. 
Incidentally the utilization of these vessels would imply 
the employment of thousands of men, and the consequent 
reduction of unemployment. It may be argued that it 
would be only another form of a dole, but the answer is 
that a payment for work done which is expected to produce 
results sufficient to cover the cost, is in quite another category 
from the dole brought into being by expediency and fear. 

It is practically certain that the earlier voyages would 
result in little immediate barter, and since regularity of 
sailings is an essential part of the successful organization 
of trade, it would be necessary to discharge the cargo and 
store it at the ports of call. With the cargo would be left 
one or more of the “ gentlemen of adventure’”’ who would 
be in charge and entrusted with the task of disposing of 
the goods before the ship returned. The ship would in the 
earlier days frequently return home lightly loaded. But 
each succeeding voyage would find more goods bartered, 
and the storehouses filled with the local goods obtained 
in exchange. The hinterland would begin to send down 
goods for barter and the men in charge would soon find 
themselves heads of trading stations, just as those men who, 
at the peril of their life from disease, carry on this country’s 
trade on the coasts of Africa. In the past, the period of 
direct barter over the ship’s side was always succeeded 
by the establishment of trading ports on the coast. The 
value of the transport, in other words, the ship, was too 
great for it to be indefinitely awaiting cargo. To the trading 
posts the inland producer and consumer could come at any 
moment to barter, without having to time his arrival with 
the date of the arrival of a vessel. In European countries 
where the currency is depreciated, the cost of such trading 
ports would be very small indeed. Within a very short 
space of time, trading ports should have been established 
in every possible place where barter could be carried on, 
especial attention being paid to the great navigable water- 
ways, such as the Danube, which were made international 
by the Peace Treaties, and are a notable extension of the 
water possibilities of British trade. The creation of great 
entrepdts of British goods in the centre of Europe, where 
under suitable guarantees British manufactured articles could 
lie cheaply, would facilitate their exchange for foodstuffs of 
the great agricultural plains of the Danubian States, which 
foodstuffs are needed here. To-day the peoples from these 
lands are debarred from coming to England to buy. The 
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British merchant, who benefited by the high value of the 
pound sterling should be the one to seek buyers, he should 
not expect them to come to him. 

The establishment of such world-wide lines of regular 
steamers under Government support would necessitate prob- 
ably a comparatively small outlay of public money. If the 
shipowners were to receive a guaranteed percentage on their 
money over fixed periods, the Government making up the 
difference, if any, they would probably be most ready to co- 
operate in every way. In such questions, the Government 
must work for the future and not for the immediate moment, 
just as the Japanese Government did in the past, when it 
built merchant vessels and kept them at anchor in Japanese 
ports, or sailing practically empty on regular routes in order 
that in the end Japanese goods should be carried in 
Japanese vessels. 

The Export credit scheme of the Government is excellent, 
as far as it goes, in that it allocates certain sums for the 
encouragement of foreign trade. Its working is, however, 
too involved, and it is necessary that it should be worked 
in connection with some systematic and continuous policy 
of trade organization. The credit scheme can be of immense 
value in connection with the development of sea-borne 
barter trade, and probably the insurance institutions would 
look with more favour upon credits based upon the exchange 
of commodities on properly controlled lines, than upon 
those relying upon mere financial guarantees and securities 
difficult of recovery. In any case, export credits by them- 
selves are a mere palliative; linked with barter and utilized 
to serve as a basis for insurance against loss of goods 
sent out to distributing centres they “constitute part “of a 
real constructive policy. 

The development of sea-borne barter trade will aid 
immensely in the forcing of the various States to allow 
land transport to again ‘become more normal. All efforts 
should be made to abrogate all frontier restrictions; to 
facilitate transit traffic and to bring about a _ practical 
European traffic Zollverein ; develop at the same time tele- 
graphic communications, so that the merchants of Europe 
may be able to speak rapidly to each other, and prevent 
the reparations commissions from stifling all industry and 
enterprise in the various former enemy countries. At 
present they do an infinite amount of harm and produce 
no financial results—presenting in fact, the most complete 
negation of their raison détre. In the case of most of the 
new frontiers which the Peace Conference ordained, they 
should be purely political and not economic frontiers for at 
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least ten years. Otherwise they must constitute a perman- 
ent obstruction in the path of economic regeneration. Too 
often they divide the raw material from the factory, and 
ignore the impossibility of the raw material immediately 
being provided with a new factory within the new frontiers, 
or the factory being supplied with new raw material. There 
is an enormous economic waste, benefiting no State and 
harmful to the whole world. But all these problems are 
capable of solution, once the world has grasped the fact 
that food products and commodities form the basis of the 
economic system, and that better times will come when 
better transport permits the easy exchange of commodities. 
The working man must be brought to think in goods, not 
in pound notes. We must cut money out of our calculations 
in recreating normal conditions. The annals of one of the 
oldest Italian families show from generation to generation 
that the variations of the price of wheat formed the basis 
for the prices of all the necessities and luxuries of life, and 
as it was then, so it is now. Food is the basis, and free and 
easy regular movement of commodities is the only real way 
to economic improvement and the stabilization of exchanges. 

Side by side with the development of a sea-borne barter 
trade and the improvement of facility in land transport, 
steps must be taken to immediately secure that others do not 
capture the trade and that this country will not be confronted 
with lost markets, when trade is possible on a normal scale. 
Barter will do much, introducing as it will British goods to 
every port of the continent, but we must not forget that 
we have a terrible competitor in Germany. The German 
Government and industrial magnates know very well what 
they are doing, their clear-cut present and future policy 
contrasting rather painfully with our lack of a definite 
policy. The German workman has to-day a real wage, 
that is to say, a wage with purchasing price, higher than 
before the war, and is working immensely hard. Germany’s 
industrial production is enormous, and capable of disposal 
at cheap rates in other countries. Great Britain is being 
steadily flooded with German goods, so is France, and the 
danger is that all of Europe will be forced to buy from 
Germany. There are only two great nations of supply 
in the eyes of Europe, Great Britain and Germany, and the 
latter has more than a 25 to 1 advantage over the former. 
The development of barter alone will not save the markets, 
nor will Export Credits. 

The most easy method of beating the Germans on their 
own ground would be to utilize the low external value of 
the mark, to acquire the necessary amount of German 
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currency with which to purchase in Germany interests in 
all the German industrial, transport, and financial under- 
takings. We would thus be buying for cheap marks much 
more valuable mark values, because in Germany the pur- 
chasing value of the mark is something quite different 
from its exchange value abroad. The best moment has 
passed perhaps, for such transactions on a large scale, 
but there are still great possibilities, especially if large 
interests in the German banks be acquired, since these 
control the bulk of the industries. In this way German 
competition would be scotched, since the development of 
German trade would really become the expansion of Anglo- 
German trade and later there would be much less impossi- 
bility for British trade to enter the European markets, 
Perhaps, however, a better method would be for British 
manufacturers to seek out factories of their own kind, 
in countries where the currency is still more depreciated 
than the mark, notably in Austria and -Hungary. An 
interest in these factories could easily be acquired with 
practically no capital expenditure, the British investment 
being made in the shape of raw material, now lacking in these 
countries. The factories are in many instances equipped 
with British machines, and can come into immediate work. 
Labour is cheap, and the production of these British-Austrian 
or Hungarian factories, would be able to undersell the 
German products. Such co-operation would also enable 
the British manufacturer to avail himself of the whole 
machine of distribution created in the past, and perfected 
during the war, by the factories in which he has an interest. 
Gradually, as the cost of production throughout the world 
becomes more equalized, British goods manufactured in 
Britain could be sold in the markets thus secured, and side 
by side finally and permanently conquer the European 
markets. Make Hungary an industrial Hong Kong of 
Europe, and British industry will have made an enormous 
step towards the domination of European and Russian 
trade. The industrial circles of Hungary and Austria 
would welcome such co-operation with open arms, because 
to-day they are before the impossibility of securing raw 
material, while they find a difficulty in trading freely with 
the countries which were formerly their enemies and are 
now their inheritors. Undersell the mark with the crown, 
and secure the markets—manufacture in the cheapest 
country and sell in dearer ones—these should be the principles 
guiding the British Industrial circles to-day. It would 
seem a splendid opportunity for the Federation of British 
Industries, to systematically study and organize such 4 
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plan of campaign for the real defeat of Germany, and the 
salvation of industrial Britain. The export of partially 
manufactured articles would be possible, thus increasing 
employment at home, but in moments such as the present, 
the nation must work for the long future and not for the 
short present. It is perhaps more attractive for a govern- 
ment to bring forward measures offering immediate if transi- 
tory relief to electors, but that will not alone save the 
situation. By all means help to the extreme limit all 
who really deserve help, but endeavour that such help 
shall be part of a constructive policy designed to enable 
those who are now being helped, to later help the nation 
to maintain its greatness. 

But before all, it must be remembered that there is 
no time for delay—no waiting for months or years for an 
Empire Exhibition or a Trade Ship, both of which will, 
in themselves, only be a showing of samples, not a beginning 
of actual trade. The danger that purchasers will lose the 
habit of buying British goods is a very real one— 
and such a loss would be most difficult to repair. 
Also, the prohibitive exchange rates make it almost 
impossible for prospective purchasers to visit England. 
We must be up and doing, loading up vessels and 
bartering with all our might. All over Europe there 
must be trading ports and regular lines of vessels, connecting 
them to home ports. In every suitable country British 
manufacturing interests should be created and markets 
earmarked for British trade. And above all, let us learn 
to think in commodities, not money. Money in trade is 
only a convenience and a luxury, but unfortunately to-day 
it has come to be regarded as a necessity. It is this 
fallacious idea which is one of the greatest obstacles to 
trade. Commodities are necessary for trade, money is 
not—without commodities there can be no trade, with- 
out money there can be. Let us realize the glory of 
barter and not think it derogatory. If our goods are 
of fine British quality, there can be nothing derogatory 
in bartering them throughout the world. And so will 
Britain rise to still higher commercial and industrial great- 
ness and look back on the aftermath of the Great War as 
the starting point of a more complete and continuing domina- 
tion of the trade of the world. The opportunity is great, 
but so are the consequences terrible if the opportunity 
be not taken advantage of. We must think in terms of 
goods, not of bank notes, and bend all our energies to 
organize facility of transport. 

ALFRED STEAD 


WAS SHAKESPEARE A SCHOOLMASTER? 


Most of those who read and study the plays and poems 
of Shakespeare with a reflective mind will, I think, unless 
they start with a very strong bias the other way, be in- 
evitably brought to the conclusion that the author of those 
marvellous works must have been a well-educated man 
and a representative of the highest culture of his age. In 
particular they find it very difficult to believe that the 
great poet and dramatist, at a time when the knowledge 
of Latin was, beyond all other things, considered a necessary 
part of the mental equipment of an educated man, had no 
more acquaintance with that language than is implied by 
Ben Jonson’s famous dictum that he had “small Latine 
and lesse Greeke.” It is not surprising, therefore, that 
thoughtful men who still cling to the belief that these 
plays and poems were written by William Shakspere, the 
player who hailed from Stratford-upon-Avon, have turned 
for comfort to the words of John Aubrey, who, in his Brief 
Lives, has left us the following statement concerning “ Mr, 
William Shakespear ”’: 


Though, as Ben Jonson sayes of him, that he had but little Latine and 
lesse Greek, he understood Latine pretty well, for he had been in his younger 
yeares a schoolmaster in the countrey. 


Taking these words, therefore, as his text, Professor 
Foster Watson not long ago once more essayed to argue 
that the “immortal bard” was, in truth and in fact, for 
some time, “in his younger years,” a country schoolmaster, 
and he devoted an interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century (October 1920) to an attempt to make good that 
proposition. 

The first part of his article is concerned with “a priori 
considerations,” tending to show that at the time in question 
“there was an unexampled shortage of teachers”; so, 
says Professor Watson, “we may be certain that if a sharp 
well-instructed youth such as Shakespeare wished to find 
a temporary occupation, the sociological conditions of the 
time made teaching an obvious and readily accessible 
resource.” But here the question at once presents itself, 
Was William Shakspere of Stratford a “‘ well-instructed 
youth’? It is always assumed—and the assumption seems 
a reasonable one—that he attended the Free School at 
Stratford for a few years, but was removed at the age of 
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thirteen in order to assist his father, who was in financial 
difficulties. ‘‘The boy was withdrawn from school owing 
to his father’s declining fortunes, probably in 1577,” writes 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, who adds that he “ had received 
only an imperfect education.” * The voice of tradition 
speaks to the same effect. ‘‘ His learning was very little,” 
says Thomas Fuller, who wrote some forty years after 
Shakespeare’s death.f Not much here to support the 
theory that William Shakspere, soon after he left the Free 
School of Stratford, was a “ well-instructed youth,” capable 
of teaching Latin in some other school “in the country,” 
as John Aubrey says. 

But as the appeal is to Aubrey, to Aubrey let us go, 
and let us examine some further statements of his about 
“Mr. William Shakespear,” concerning which Professor 
Watson preserves a discreet silence. 


Mr. William Shakespear [says Aubrey] was borne at Stratford upon Avon 
in the County of Warwick. His father was a butcher, and I have been told 
heretofore by some of the neighbours, that when he was a hoy he exercised 
his father’s trade, but when he kill’d a calfe he would do it in high style, and 
make a speech. There was at that time another butcher’s son in this towne 
that was held not at all inferior to him for a naturall witt, his acquaintance 
and coetanian, but dyed young. 


Now these statements rest upon quite as good authority 
as the “schoolmaster in the countrey”’ story, and Pro- 
fessor Watson, we may be sure, is too good a reasoner to 
desire to do that which only a very inexperienced counsel 
ever ventures to do, namely to discredit his own witness. 
We have it, then, that William Shakspere of Stratford 
was, on the authority of Aubrey, to whose testimony we 
are referred by Professor Watson, a butcher’s son, and 
that as a boy he exercised his father’s trade and would 
kill calves in a dramatic manner and “‘ make a speech” 
over them. And to clench the matter by a circumstantial 
detail, Aubrey informs us of the interesting fact that there 
was another butcher’s son at Stratford at that time who 
was held to be quite as good a natural wit as Shakspere 
himself, and who might possibly, therefore, have been 
another “‘Shakespeare” had he not unfortunately “ dyed 
young.” 

Heu, miserande puer, siqua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris ! 


* Shakespeare's Handwriting, by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, p. 26. 

t Fuller’s Worthies of Warwickshire was published in 1662, the author 
having died in 1661. His notes on Shakespeare were probably written several 
years before the date of publication. 
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But what more does Aubrey tell us? “‘ This William,” he 
says, “ being inclined naturally to poetry and acting, came 
to London, I guesse about 18; and was an actor at one 
of the playhouses, and did act exceedingly well.” 

That ‘“‘I guesse”’ is characteristic of Aubrey, who igs 
remarkably fond of this and similar expressions, showing 
that he frequently ‘trusted to his imagination for his 
facts.” * But let us see where this particular “‘guesse” 
will lead us. If William Shakspere came to London “ about 
18,” he must have come about 1582. But in 1582, when 
he was little more than eighteen and a half, ‘‘ Will,” as we 
know—that is, if we know anything for certain about 
his life—united himself in the bonds of holy matrimony 
with a lady who was his senior by some eight years. Not 
quite six months after that event, viz. on May 26, 1583, 
his daughter Susanna was baptized, and some two years 
later, viz. in 1585, the twins Hamnet and Judith were 
born to him. At that date he was twenty-one years of 
age, and according to the best “authorities” it seems 
that he did not come to London till 1587 when he had 
arrived at the age of twenty-three. This guesswork of 
Aubrey’s, therefore, leads us sadly astray, and suggests 
that we should be very chary of placing any confidence in 
his statements. 

Let us hearken once more unto Professor Watson’s 
authority, Aubrey to wit: 


. The humour of . . . the constable in Midsomernight’s Dreame, he happened 

to take at Grendon Bucks—I thinke it was Midsomer night that he happened 
to lye there—wh. is the roade from London to Stratford, and there was living 
that constable about 1642, when I first came to Oxon 


Now as there is no constable in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
we can only “‘ guess”? that Aubrey has made another little 
slip here, and had in his mind some hazy reminiscence of 
the character of Dogberry in Much Ado About Nothing. 
But it would certainly be much more satisfactory to find 
a little more accuracy in a witness to whom appeal is made 


* “* Amongst his most favourite phrases are ‘I think’ and ‘I guess ’—both, 
as a rule, attached to the merest conjectures’ (Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, 
6th Edition, vol. ii. p. 250). Aubrey, by the way, was guilty of yet another 
little inaccuracy in his account of Shakespeare. ‘‘ He was wont to say (B. 
Jonson’s Underwoods) ‘that he never blotted out a line in his life.’”’ Now 
Jonson has not attributed any such remark to Shakespeare. His words are, 
‘*T remember the players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, 
that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a line,’ which 
is a very different thing. 
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in support of a rather important statement concerning 
a phase of “ Shakespeare’s”’ life, more especially when that 
statement is to be found nowhere else, but only in the notes 
of this singularly inaccurate and gossiping antiquarian. 
Here is yet another example: ‘“‘ He was wont to goe to 
his native countrey once a yeare. I thinke I have been 
told that he left 2 or 300 li. per annum there and there- 
about to a sister.” Note that here Aubrey does not even 
say “I have been told,” but “I think I have been told”! 
And the statement to which those words are prefixed is as 
inaccurate as so many of his statements unfortunately are. 

But Professor Watson would, doubtless, here reply that 
however inaccurate Aubrey may have shown himself to 
be, the story of Shakespeare having been a schoolmaster 
in the country ought nevertheless to be credited, because 
“in this case he took the valuable precaution of naming 
the source of his information. He states that it came—‘ from 
Mr. Beeston,’ and he definitely describes to which of the 
large number of Beestons he refers, viz. William Beeston,” 
and the Professor thereupon proceeds to cite Aubrey as 
follows : 


Did I tell you that I have met with old Mr. Beeston who knew all the 
old English poets, whose lives I am taking from him? his father was master 
of the playhouse. 


It is well, however, to be strictly accurate in these 
matters, and it appears that, as a fact, the Professor does 
not here quite accurately quote tbe original. In Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s excellent edition of Aubrey’s Lives (“‘ edited 
from the author’s MSS.”’) the passage stands thus: 


Did I tell you that I have mett with old Mr. ...who knew all the old 
English poets, whose lives I am taking from him; his father was master of 
the. . . playhouse. 


Here the editor’s note with regard to the first of the 
two blanks in the quotation is,“ Blank in MS., Aubrey 
forgetting the name at the moment.” It is clear, therefore, 
that the heading ‘ William Beeston (16..-1682)” must 
have been added afterwards, and it is further clear, from 
the second blank, that Aubrey was ignorant of or had 
forgotten the name of the particular ‘‘ playhouse ” of which 
“old Mr. ... ’s” father was “‘ master.” Professor Watson 
then tells us in a footnote that Aubrey further adds, with 
reference to William Beeston : 


The more to be admired. 
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Quaere—he was not company-keeper—would 


and expresses the opinion that 


not be debauched ; and if invited to Court was in pain, 


this account of the old man in Charles the Second’s reign is not without 
point: he was not ‘in the fashion of those times.” 


But, alas! this supposed testimony to the high character 
of the witness who is supposed to have told Aubrey what 
Aubrey has told us concerning Shakespeare is blown to 
the winds if we are to accept the accuracy of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s note on this point. 


Aubrey’s biographical jottings [writes Sir Sidney]. which are preserved 
in his confused autograph at the Bodleian, contain some enigmatic words 
which seem to have been intended by the writer to apply to one of three persons 
—¢ither to Shakespeare, to John Fletcher, or to John Ogilby, a well-known 


dancing master of Aubrey’s day. 


The incoherent arrangement of the page 


renders it impossible to determine the individual reference. The disjointed 
passage runs: “ The more to be admired q. [i.e. quod or quia] he [i.e. Shakes. 
peare, Fletcher, or Ogilby] was not a company keeper, lived in Shoreditch, 
would not be debauched ; and if invited to writ he was in paine.’’ The next 


line is blank save for ‘“ W. Shakespeare 


*? in the centre. 


The succeeding note 


states that one Mr. William Beeston possessed information about Shakespeare 


which he derived from the actor Lacy. 


Sir G. F. Warner inclines to the opinion 


that Shakespeare was intended in the obscure passage; Mr. Falconer Madan 
thinks Fletcher. If Shakespeare were intended, the words would mean that 
he avoided social dissipation, that he resided in Shoreditch, and that the 


practice of writing caused him pain. 
coherence with better attested information. 


None of these assertions have any 
Mr. Andrew Clark, in his edition 


of Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 1898, vol. i. p. 97, wrongly makes the entry refer to 


the actor William Beeston.* 


All this suggests that very particular caution is required 
in the reading and interpretation of Aubrey, owing to the 


‘confused and enigmatic 
* Life of Shakespeare, 1915, p. 276. 
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character of some of his notes, 


Note that according to Sir Sidney, 


the words are ‘if invited to writ [i.e. write] he was in pain,” not “ if invited 
to Court.’ Personally I cannot help thinking that Shakspere, if one may 
judge from the specimens we possess of his handwriting, might well be in pain 


if invited to write! However, let that pass. 


If Sir Sidney Lee is right here, 


it is clear that this passage does not refer to William Beeston, as Professor 
Watson thinks it does. It may be added, however, that Paine Collier tells 
us that ‘‘ the whole of the Beeston family appears to have resided in Holywell 
Street, and the registers of St. Leonard’s contain many entries regarding them,” 
as e.g., that ‘‘ Augustine Beeston, sonne of Christopher Beeston, was baptized 
at, St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, on 16th Novr. 1601.” 


If, therefore, William 


Beeston is referred to here his residence is correctly described as in Shoreditch. 
But Professor Watson omits the reference to Shoreditch altogether. It will 
be noticed that, according to Aubrey, “old Mr. Beeston” died at his house 
in Bishopsgate Street Without, 


” 


as quoted below. 
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as well as to the known inaccuracy of the writer. A little 
further on we read, according to Mr. A. Clark’s edition: 


W. Shakespeare—-quaere Mr. Beeston who knowes most of him from Mr. 
Lacy. He lives in Shoreditch at Hoglane within 6 dores north of Folgate. 
Quaere etiam for Ben Jonson. 


And thereupon we have the following paragraph : 


Old Mr. Besston, whom Mr. Dreyden calls “the chronicle of the stage,” 
died at his house in Bishopsgate street without, about Bartholomew-tyde, 
1682. Mr. Shipey in Somerset-house hath his papers. 


I have thought it well to give these quotations as they 
stand in Mr. Andrew Clark’s edition of Aubrey’s Lives, 
but I do not, of course, dispute the fact that it was William 
Beeston from whom Aubrey purports to have derived his 
information in this matter, though even at the end of his 
rigmarole concerning “Mr. William Shakespear,” which 
appears in Mr. Clark’s second volume (the other quotations 
are to be found in vol, i.) he can only refer us to Mr... . 
Beeston,” so that his acquaintance with the authority from 
whom he derived his information seems to have been so 
slight that he is unable to remember his full name.* 

“The two Beestons, father and son, Christopher and 
William, belonged to the King’s and Queen’s Company 
founded in 1637,” writes Professor Watson, but Payne 
Collier, in his Annals of the Stage, speaking of the three 
Beestons whose names are best known to us—although 
the information concerning them is of the scantiest—tells 
us that ‘‘ Christopher is the only one who seems at any 
period to have been one of the King’s players, and that 
at an early date, while indeed they were still acting under 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain.” And it is not 
from Christopher Beeston that “‘old Mr. Beeston” is said 
by Aubrey to have derived his information concerning 
“Shakespear”? but from ‘Mr. Lacy,” of whom Aubrey 
writes as follows : 


John Lacy, player, of the King’s house, borne at... near Doncaster 
in Yorkshire. Came to London to the... playhouse, 1631. His master 


* See “ Brief Lives,’ chiefly of Contemporaries, set down by John Aubrey, 
betucen the Years 1669 and 1696, edited from the Author’s MSS. by Andrew 
Clark, M.A., Lineoln Coll: Oxford; M.A. and LL.D., St. Andrew’s (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1898), vol. i. p. 96. Vol. ii. p. 225. Aubrey, it must be 


' remembered, was writing more than half a century after the death of 


William Shakspere of Stratford. 
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was... Apprentice (as were also... and Isaac) to Mr. John Ogilby, 
B. Jonson tooke a note of his Yorkshire words and proverbs for his Tale of 
a Tub, several “‘ Gad kettlepins!"’ 


He adds that 


His Majestie (Charles II4) haz severall pictures of this famous comeodian at 
Windsore and Hampton Court in the postures of severall parts that he acted, 
e.g. Teag, Lord Vaux, the Puritan. 


Further, “he made his exit on Saturday September 17th 
1681.” * He had, as appears above, been apprentice to 
John Ogilby, of whom we read: 


Anno... (the year before Lord Strafford went to Ireland, Deputie) he 
kept a dancing school in the Black-Spread-Eagle Court (then an inne) in Grayes 
Inne lane. Mr. John Lacy, the player, from whom I take this information, 
was his apprentice.” f 


This John Ogilby, who late in life learned Latin and Greek, 
and translated Homer and Virgil, in which it is said he 
was helped by James Shirley, the dramatist, died in the 
year 1676. 

Such was the source, then, as we are told, whence 
“Mr. . . . Beeston” got his information concerning 
Shakespeare, whence he is said to have passed it on to 
Aubrey, and it is upon this foundation, apparently, that 
the “schoolmaster in the countrey”’ story has to rest. 

But, says Professor Watson, 


Aubrey was so far “‘ careless” as not to make the most of his case. ... He 
has left out a more important link in the chain of the possible growth of the 
schoolmaster tradition, more important, judged by probability, than even the 
mention of Lacy. William Beeston, he asserts, ‘‘ knows most of Shakespeare 
from Mr. Lacy.’”’ The high probability, as we see it, is that William Beeston 
knew ‘“‘most’* of Shakespeare, not from Lacy, but from his own father, 
Christopher Beeston. 


But here again it will be seen that the Professor is seeking 
to go behind his own witness. He has made his appeal to 
Aubrey, and Aubrey tells us that Mr. Beeston knew most 
of Shakespeare from ‘‘ Mr. Lacy.” He says nothing at 
all about Christopher Beeston, or any knowledge which 
William Beeston might have derived from him. He does 
not even mention his name. But surely if William had 
derived his information on this matter from his father, he 


* Aubrey’s Lives, by A. Clark, vol. ii. p. 28. 
¢ Ibid., p. 101. 
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would have so told Aubrey! I must really enter a mild 
protest against this putting of evidence into the mouth of 
the witness which, no doubt, would have been very useful 
if we had found it there, but which, as a fact, is conspicuous 
by its absence ! 

Here it may be useful to consider the judgment passed 
upon this “ schoolmaster ”’ story by a famous Shakespearian 
critic of a past generation—none other than the redoubt- 
able Richard Farmer. I must premise that, in my humble 
opinion, Farmer’s critical judgment is entitled to but a very 
limited measure of respect. I regard his notorious essay on 
“The Learning of Shakespeare” as but a scrap-heap of 
useless and pretentious erudition, and when he informs us, 
in solemn seriousness, that the author of Henry V—not to 
mention Hamlet, Lear, Othello, or Venus and Adonis, and 
Iucrece—actually did not know the meaning of the French 
word cher or the Latin words preclarissimus and precaris- 
simus, the statement really strikes one as so ridiculous 
and so preposterous as to put his opinion on the question 
at issue altogether out of court.* Nevertheless, he was, 
no doubt, an able and acute critic, and his arguments on 
the point now before us—the “ schoolmaster ” story, to wit 
—seem to me by no means unworthy of consideration. 

Farmer rejects the story in toto and pours scorn and 
derision upon it. He saw, of course, that Aubrey’s state- 
ment concerning Shakespeare must be considered as a 
whole—that it is not open to us to accept those portions 
of it which happen to please us, or which we may think 
helpful to the Shakespearian biographer, and to reject the 
rest at our own sweet will. He therefore examines it in 
detail. He will not for a moment allow that the youthful 
Shakespeare was a butcher’s boy. “The account of the 
Trade of the family,” he writes, is not only contrary to all 
other tradition, “‘ but also to evidence derived from the 
Herald’s Office.”” Nor have we any reason to suppose that 
he (Shakespeare) “‘ did act exceedingly well,” and he cites 
Rowe to the effect that “‘ the top of his performance was 
the Ghost in his own Hamlet’’—information derived, as 


* This, in my opinion, absurdly overrated essay may be found in the very 
useful volume of Lighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, edited by D. Nichol 
Smith, 1903 (see p. 212). I think there are few Shakespearian scholars or 
students of the present day who have not seen through the hollowness of 
Farmer’s pretentious arguments. But that the author of the plays and poems 
of Shakespeare had no learning at all and no knowledge of any language but 
his own, appears to me a proposition so absurd as to carry its own refutation 
with it. 
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we are told, from Betterton. “In the next place, unfor. 
tunately, there is neither such a character as a constable 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream, nor was the three hundred 
pounds legacy to a sister, but to a daughter.”” Then “to 
close the whole,” he says, “it is not possible according to 
Aubrey himself, that Shakespeare could have been some 
years a schoolmaster in the country . . . he was not surely 
very young, when he was employed to kill calves, and he 
commenced Player about eighteen!” The last argument 
appears to me a cogent one. If we are to accept Aubrey’s 
statement that Shakspere as a boy, or youth, “ exercised 
his father’s trade”? of a butcher, but came to London 
‘“‘about eighteen,” it is certainly difficult to surmise how 
he could have been for some years—“ in his younger years,” 
says Aubrey—“ a schoolmaster in the countrey.”’ In fact, 
we can only find time for him as a pedagogue if we reject 
a great part of Aubrey’s account, and even then only with 
much difficulty. 

And where was the school? As to that, there is not 
a particle of evidence. Aubrey says “in the countrey” 
and it seems to me probable that he was referring to his 
“native countrey’”’ of which he had just before written. 
If so, he must, of course, have meant ‘in Warwickshire.” 
Professor Watson, however, puts forward a theory of his 
own. He refers us to “the notable document discovered 
at Worcester by Sir Thomas Phillipps in 1836 in the registry 
of the Bishop of that city, to secure for Shakespeare per- 
mission to marry Anne Hathaway [the ‘document’ says 
‘Shagspere’ and ‘ Hathwey’] on the publication of the 
banns once.” He then suggests that William and Anne 
were “living in or near Worcester’ at the time, and “‘ that 
the two married in or near that city,” and ‘‘ Shakespeare 
may have found an opening for school-teaching in that 
district.” On this hypothesis, then, Shakspere must 
have acted as schoolmaster in the country near Worcester 
for some years after his marriage. But, in that case, we 
should have expected to find that the birth of his daughter, 
Susanna, born not quite six months after his marriage, 
took place there also. Hitherto, however, we have always 
been told that she was baptized at Stratford on May 26, 


1583. But these are only “ fanciful might-have-beens ”— | 


airy nothings with not an atom of evidence to support 
them, and it is mere waste of time to consider them any 
further. 


Shakespeare has been made an attorney’s clerk in order | 


to account for his law, and a schoolmaster in order to 
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account for his learning. It is very obvious that he could 
not have been both, but the truth is that neither supposition 
appears to have the slightest foundation in fact. 

But I think I hear the indignant spirit of Richard Farmer 
in expostulation : 


You agree with me in rejecting the schoolmaster story ‘‘on which cir- 
cumstance only the supposition of his [Shakespeare’s] learning is professedly 
founded,* and yet you assert that Shakespeare was a man of good education 
and high culture. Pray how do you reconcile these discordant statements ? 


To some of us the answer to that question presents no 
difficulty. For to those who, like the present writer, agree 
with the negative views of the late Mr. Henry James, and 
of that distinguished French scholar, Professor Abel Lefranc 
—to name two only of the many who have found them- 
selves unable to accept the traditional belief concerning 
the Shakespearian authorship—these stories have not, of 
course, the same importance as they possess for such as 
are still content stare super antiquas vias. They judge of 
“Shakespeare” by his works, and of “‘ Shakspere ” by his 
life. They need no evidence beyond that of the works 
themselves to tell them that the author was a man of 
learning and culture. They need not the testimony of 
Fuller, or the belated dictum of Jonson, to tell them that 
William Shakspere of Stratford was a man of “ very little 
learning ’ and one who had “small Latin and less Greek.” 
Halliwell-Phillipp’s Outlines and Sir Sidney Lee’s Life are 
quite sufficient to establish the latter propositions. 


GEORGE GREENWOOD 


* So writes Farmer in his famous essay. 


IN PRAISE OF THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


How still the morning of the hallow’d day! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 

The ploughboy's whistle and the milkmaid’s song. 
While, from yon lowly cottage home is heard 
The song of praise, the solemn voice of prayer. 


Sucn are the opening lines of the poet’s attractive picture 
of an old-fashioned English Sunday, but to plead for such a 
Sunday in these times is probably to expose oneself, among 
some people, to the taunt of being a sour-faced Puritan 
who cannot bear to see people enjoying themselves. Well 
then! Iam writing not as a sour-faced Puritan, but rather 
as @ man very much in sympathy with a great deal of what 
is known to-day in Ecclesiastical circles as Modernism. I 
mention this only to show that my belief in the old-fashioned 
English idea of Sunday observance is not the result of an 
inherited prejudice, but of a carefully reasoned conviction 
that its influence upon the character and lives of our people 
in the past has been highly beneficial, and that, if only it 
could be preserved, it might still prove for us a source of 
moral and social well-being and of elevating and spiritual 
happiness. 

There are two ways in which we may look at the Sunday 
question. We may look at the ancient Sabbath as an 
institution which arose out of the physical necessity of human 
life—a regularly recurring day of rest; and we may look 
upon it as a divinely appointed provision for the spiritual 
necessity of human life—the nourishment and refreshment 
of the soul. Its origin was no doubt religious, and it is 
from a religious standpoint that most of us have been taught 
to regard it, but as a day of rest and nothing else it has 
proved a boon of inestimable value to all people who have 
been accustomed so to observe it. We are sometimes 
told that our Christian Sunday is a Jewish institution, or 
at all events a modification of a Jewish institution, but that 
is not quite right. The Sabbath, or the religious observance 
of every seventh day, is older than Moses—older even than 
Abraham, the founder of the Jewish race. Its origin is lost 
in the mystery which surrounds the spiritual aspirations of 
primitive man, and all that Moses appears to have done was 
to revive and enforce the observance of it. From the 
cuneiform inscriptions, some of which date back almost four 
thousand years before Christ, we learn that the seventh day 
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was observed even then as a day of rest and worship in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and Homer, who flourished probably 
between eight and nine hundred years before Christ, and at 
the close, it is believed, of a long era of ancient civilization, 
also mentions the seventh day as being sacred ; so that what 
Moses did in the fourth commandment was probably to 
revive a custom that had fallen into abeyance during the 
Egyptian bondage and to enforce its due observance. In 
fact, the word ‘‘remember,”’ with which the fourth com- 
mandment begins, has been interpreted as implying that 
the Sabbath was already known to the Children of Israel. 

But however remote the origin of the religious observance 
of the seventh day may have been, it was the Jewish Sabbath 
that left its mark upon the religious history of the modern 
world. So loyally did the Jews cling to their Sabbath 
observance that even the Romans could not force them to 
give it up, and were therefore obliged to exempt them from 
military service. Into the burdensome conventions that 
gathered around the Jewish Sabbath we need not now 
enter, but we must not forget that the great prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and others, while denouncing mere 
conventional observances, insisted with the most fervid 
earnestness upon the religious observance of the day. The 
great thing, however, for “all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians ”’ is that our Lord Himself and His Apostles 
observed the Sabbath, and it is in the spirit in which they 
observed it that we are concerned to defend it, and to plead 
for its continued observance—that is, as a custom, instituted 
for the benefit of man, and not for its own sake. ‘“‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” 
St. Paul seems to allow that Gentile Christians might observe 
it or not, as they pleased, though he himself, perhaps as a 
Jew, appears to have carefully done so. The early Christians 
used to meet on the first day of the week, perhaps to 
commemorate the Resurrection on that day of their Lord, 
perhaps because it was a more or less sacred day among the 
Gentiles, and their form of worship was based, to some 
extent, on that of the Jewish synagogue. The Jewish 
Christian observed the seventh day—the Sabbath. Some 
Christians observed both days, and, as long as the Jewish 
element had any influence in the Church, the tendency to 
observe both days continued, until a.p. 363, when a Council 
held at Laodicea decreed that the Lord’s day, that is the 
first day of the week, was to be observed, and the observance 
of the seventh day was to be discontinued. We find the 
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name Sunday, which was the Roman name for the first 
day of the week, used by the Christians before the middle 
of the second century. At that time the services on the 
Lord’s day were usually held either early in the morning 
or late in the evening, as the Christians were mostly poor 
people who were not free to attend during the working hours 
of the day. The Emperor Constantine the Great adopted 
Christianity as the religion of the State in A.D. 312, and the 
earliest legal enactment with regard to Sunday observance 
is an edict issued by him in A.D. 321, forbidding amusement, 
commerce and labour on that day, except urgent agricultural 
work, which was permitted, “‘ lest by neglecting any suitable 
opportunity men might lose the benefits which the bounty 
of God had bestowed upon them.” 

Many laws were passed in England from the time of 
Alfred the Great (871-901) and even earlier, down to modern 
times, to enforce the due observance of the Lord’s day, 
but certain secular duties were enjoined also, such as the 
practice of archery in the afternoon, and we still find in 
our churchyards some survivals of the old yew-trees planted 
there in those far-off days for the purpose of supplying the 
parishioners with suitable wood for their bows. 

At the time of the Reformation the observance of Sunday 
became a keenly disputed point between the Puritans and 
the Church party. The Puritans called it the Sabbath 
and desired a stricter observance than the other party, 
though the observance desired by that party was strict 
also. It was no more strict, however, than the people were 
willing and in many cases eager to accept, so real and living 
were their religious convictions. The present law of England 
with regard to Sunday observance is based upon an Act of 
the year 1676, in the reign of Charles II. This Act forbids 
all amusements and all paid work, except works of necessity 
and mercy, on the Lord’s day, and enjoins attendance at 
an authorized place of worship upon all. So far as Church 
people are concerned, this is still the law of England, but 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics and Jews are exempted from 
compulsory attendance by an Act passed in 1846. Though 
this is nominally the law, yet by an Act passed in 1871 
no prosecution nor proceedings can be instituted against 
anyone for breach of Sunday laws without the written 
consent of the chief officer of a police district, or the consent 
of two Justices of the Peace or of a stipendiary magistrate. 
The result of this has, of course, been to make the Lord’s 
day Acts of Parliament a dead letter. 

England and Scotland have both been conspicuous 
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among modern nations for their careful religious observance 
of Sunday. And the effects of this observance have entered 
largely and beneficially into the lives of our people, not 
only in a spiritual sense, but even in a physical sense also. 
Continental writers, over and over again, have attributed 
what used to be the superior energy and vigour of the 
British labourer to the cumulative effects, upon successive 
generations, of one day’s rest in seven; and the greater 
mental stability which has hitherto characterized the British 
workman, as compared with the workmen of other nations, 
may quite reasonably be attributed to the calming and 
bracing influence upon his whole life of the old-fashioned 
religious, restful and peaceful Sunday. The writer of the 
article on “‘ Personal Health” in that well-known and highly 
scientific work, Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, says that 
an adult man in sound health, and leading an active life, 
requires from six to eight hours of sleep a night, with nine 
hours one night in seven. This is exactly what it usually 
was for the men of this country in the days of the old-fashioned 
Sunday, and those who are most competent to express an 
authoritative opinion do not think that the change to present- 
day Sunday conditions is likely to prove beneficial either 
to the physique or to the nerve of our people. 

With many people in these times, the religious argument 
is no longer a favourite method of dealing with any social 
question, but we have to bear in mind none the less that 
man is endowed with an immortal soul, and that it is 
impossible for him to be at his best, in any worthy sense, 
if the spiritual side of his being, that is, his soul, is neglected. 
What provision is there made for the spiritual side of man 
in these days? There is none in politics, industry or com- 
merce. You may say there is none—or as little as possible— 
even in education, and we know how disastrous this 
educational neglect has proved in Germany, which, so far as 
secular education goes, is the most highly educated country 
on earth. Is it necessary then to argue any further what 
a beneficial thing it might prove for all of us, if only our 
people generally could be induced to take wise and thoughtful 
advantage of the Lord’s day as a time ordained in principle 
by God Himself, from the very dawn of rational human life, 
for the refreshment and development of the spiritual side 
of their lives ? 

There are, as everyone knows, societies whose purpose 
is to secularize the Lord’s day, and I have known clergymen 
who urged their people to come to an early celebration of 
Holy Communion on Sunday morning and use the rest of 
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the day as a sort of bank holiday. I have known people 


0 
to be nearly always ready to follow the last part of this advice, 8 
but not at all so ready to follow the first part. I don’t deny a 
that it is possible for a man to worship God in a quiet if 
country lane, or even in a crowded holiday resort, but it n 
is rarely or never done. In any case, it is not so likely to 0 
be done in such a place as when a man joins those who are D 
assembled together in the house of God, surrounded by all te 
its sacred associations. To see the excursionists of a Sunday I 
League train pouring out of a London railway station, on ry 
their return between ten and eleven o’clock at night, does n 
not give the impression of a Sunday spent in worship, or ¢: 
in mental and bodily rest and refreshing for the toil of to- st 
morrow, while within the last few years charabanc excursion- 0 
ists have made Sunday a day of dread to the unfortunate t] 
villages on the roads which they frequent. For my own a 
part, I have never known the young man who went regularly tl 


to Church on Sunday, and perhaps also to help in a Sunday p 
School—but never indulged in the pursuit of amusement il 
and pleasure—to be any less happy at the end of the day, 0 
or any less fit for his work on Monday morning, than the p 
man who made his Sunday a day of self-indulgence and S 


pleasure. The man who makes his Sunday a day of excite- ¢ 
ment and pleasure is very often quite unfit for his work 8 
on Monday morning, and what is sometimes called the 0 
“Monday feeling of rottenness”’ is only too well known in 
many an office and workshop. a 
We are sometimes told that Sunday ought not to be made vi 
too strict a day for children, but one has to draw the line t] 
of strictness with children somewhere, if they are to be 0 
brought up as they ought to be, and the less self-indulgence tl 
they are allowed before that line is drawn the easier will a 
it be to draw it. I have known boys and girls who were b 
as full of spirits as possible, and yet never thought of any 8 
ordinary week-day amusements on Sunday, but spent the t] 
day in perfect happiness over some Sunday task or some re 
approved book, simply because it had always been the rule st 
of the family, and was therefore cheerfully accepted as a h 
matter of course. They were perfectly happy and went to N 
their school work on Monday in much better form, and cl 
brighter and happier, than those who had been out on some te 
Sunday excursion or at some Sunday party. And what an e 
excellent moral and religious training the restraint of Sunday ir 
must have been for them. Most natural appetites and 01 
tendencies need restraining. It is by such restraint and | fe 


by self-denial that physical health is attained, and so with | ¥ 
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moral and spiritual health also. In this sense then, the 
self-restraint which is often implied in the religious observ- 
ance of Sunday by young people must be highly profitable. 
In the whole history of the Christian faith there is probably 
no better or more striking instance of the strict religious 
observance of Sunday than was to be found in the Scottish 
manse from early in the eighteenth until late in the nine- 
teenth century, and an analysis of the Dictionary of National 
Biography has shown that of all those whose lives are re- 
corded in that monumental work, the sons of the Scottish 
manse have achieved the greatest success in the way of 
carving out for themselves careers of useful and honourable 
service. In fact, it is generally recognized that the children 
of the English and Scottish clergy have distinguished 
themselves more and in greater numbers—both in Church 
and State—than any other class of the community. Here, 
then, we have what practically amounts to an unanswerable 
proof not merely of the spiritual but even of the very practical 
importance of a religious training of which the restraints 
of Sunday observance formed a very important part. If 
parents took more advantage of the opportunities which 
Sunday still offers for strengthening the family bond and 
cultivating habits of self-restraint and orderly living, we 
should probably not hear so many complaints as we do 
of increasing disrespect for parental advice and authority. 

I know what a plausible excuse for Sunday recreation 
and amusement can be made out from the case of the man 
who is working hard and long in an office or workshop all 
the week. There are not so many men now to whom this 
might apply as there used to be. But as a matter of fact 
those people are not the chief offenders. The chief offenders 
as regards Sunday are the idle rich, with their Sunday 
bridge-parties, tennis-parties, dinners and dances, and whose 
sole business during the rest of the week is nothing more than 
the pursuit of amusement and pleasure. The man who is 
really worked hard during the week is usually glad to have 
some peaceful repose on Sunday if he can. In any case, 
he is not likely to profit much by an excursion on a crowded 
Sunday League train, or even by a game of golf if he should 
choose that way of spending the day. It is usually the well- 
to-do man of more or less leisure who frequents the golf 
course on Sunday, nor are those who spend their Sunday 
in this way the men who start their work in the best form 
on Monday morning. The importance of physical exercise 


| for its own sake is very much exaggerated in these days. 
_ Man is born into the world with a definitely fixed endowment 
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of potential energy (just as an engine can make a definite 
number of revolutions and no more before it is worn out), 
A man can husband or squander his energy, but he cannot 
increase his original and natural stock, and the man who 
spends his energy too freely must exhaust it all the sooner, 
It is true that the machinery of the body must be kept 
in working order by work of some sort, just as the steam 
engine must be kept from rusting, but it is a well-known 
fact that men who go in for a great deal of physical exercise, 
like athletes, often die young. It is possible, then, to attach 
undue importance to physical exercise. Take the case of 
the ancient Greeks. In their zeal for athletic contests they 
practised physical training to excess, yet there is no record 
of any race who vanished out of existence more quickly or 
more completely than they did, whereas the Jews, who never 
made physical training or exercise an end in itself, are still, for 
better or for worse, a power in many nations. They are 
a healthy and long-lived race of men, the most tenacious 
of their own ideals and customs and keenly intellectual, a 
condition of things to which their Sabbath has no doubt 
largely contributed. People often forget that for the due 
fulfilment of civilized life at its best and highest level 
spiritual exercise is quite as necessary as physical exercise, 
for history shows, with unmistakable clearness and emphasis, 
that the loss of spiritual ideals ultimately leads not only to 
moral but even to physical and national decay. “It must 
be remembered that materialism, if it is not checked, is 
the beginning of national deterioration. Neither a man nor 
a nation can be great except by looking at the things which 
are not seen and which are eternal.” We may perhaps 
discover when it is too late that the man who uses his Sunday 
solely for the cultivation of worldly pleasure or physical 
fitness is not so great a benefactor, either to himself or to 
his family or to his race, as the man who regularly and 
systematically uses a definite portion of that day for the 
worship of God in the midst of the hallowed associations 
of some humble but ancient village church. 

And now comes the question—what ought the Church to 
do? It is easier to ask that question than to answer it. 
What the Church ought to do or would like to do, and what 
the Church can do, are two different things. In a general 
way, I think the Church ought to use all her influence ina 
constant endeavour to safeguard and to enforce the observ- 


oo 


ance of the Lord’s day. I don’t plead for a Jewish Sabbath, | 


nor yet for a strictly Puritan one, but I do plead, with all | 
the earnestness I can, for a sincere effort to foster and to/ 
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maintain the habit of public worship and that spirit of 
reverence, restfulness and self-restraint which within living 
memory was usually to be found in the best English homes. 
I know perfectly well that to a great many people in these 
days what the Church does or says is a matter of profound 
indifference. But the Church has a conscience of her own 
to save, and therefore she ought always to remember the 
divine command—* Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” The Church ought to use all her influence in support 
of that commandment, and ought never to enter into any 
compromise with any movement that seeks to secularize 
the Lord’s day. 

There are those who think that the Church ought always 
to meet a popular movement, as it were, half-way. No 
doubt there are popular movements that the Church can 
not only afford to meet half-way, but even try to press 
into her service. But that cannot be said of any movement 
for the abolition or even the neglect of any of the Ten 
Commandments, every one of which ought to be defended 
to the very last. There ought to be no compromise here, 
and so the Church ought to cling with all loyalty to the old 
English idea of the Lord’s day, viz., public worship and 
rest, and abstention from amusements and from all works 
except works of necessity and mercy. Of course, the Church 
cannot enforce this, and it is doubtful if it would be a good 
thing for her to have a legal right to do so; but it is what 
she ought to strive for in all her teaching and in all her 
pleading. It is not the least use offering to make concessions 
on such a matter as this—concessions on a vital point of 
truth and principle, however gracefully made, never bring 
a man either power, influence or gratitude. When a man 
can no longer hold the fort he must yield, but let him do his 
utmost to hold it to the very last like a true man. That 
will add to his influence far more than concessions and 
compromises, when a vital principle is involved, ever can. 
Our people love a man that can put up a good fight, and the 
more the Church asks for Sunday, the more she is likely to 
get. Besides, the man who puts up a good fight will usually 
draw recruits to his cause. A bold, uncompromising stand 
in this way would, I believe, have some success and receive 
some real support, for there still survives, especially in the 
English village, a very perceptible feeling of reverence for 
the Lord’s day. 

One of the great mistakes of the Church in recent times 
has been to ignore and to despise what is characteristically 
English in our religion, and in the interest of a so-called 
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catholicity to strive for what is Roman or Russian, or any- 
thing else but English, We have no reason whatever to 
feel ashamed of the religion of our fathers, who among 
other things had their own ideas with regard to the proper 
observance of the Lord’s day. Their ideas on this point 
were different from those of other nations. They might 
be called insular, or even narrow, as ideas backed by strong 
convictions usually are, but they entered very largely 
into the lives of our people, and who can say that their 
influence was not for good? In any case, it was at the time 
when the influence of those ideas was at its height that our 
country rose to its foremost position among the nations 


of the world. I say, then, that it is worth while trying to | 


preserve and perpetuate them. In doing so we are striving 
for something English, something which has proved bene- 
ficial in the past, something which is evidently well worth 
preserving. 

Some people think that religion ought to be a graceful 
yielding and catering to our natural instincts and appetites, 
Such was the worship of Baal. The worship of Jehovah, 
which is the form of worship that found most favour among 
those who helped to make our country great, implies an 
effort to bring the animal side of our nature into subjection 
to the spiritual. It implies self-denial and _ self-restraint. 
In Sunday observance we have a form of self-restraint 
which is easily understood and easily observed, and for 
which it is possible to show cogent practical reasons. They 
are reasons that ought to appeal to thinking men, and 
especially to the thoughtful among our own people whose 
fathers often made such good use of their Sundays, and 
among many of whom a reverence for the day still survives. 

There was at least one specially English purpose, and 


that a very beautiful one, that the old-fashioned Sunday | 


served in the lives of our people. We call Sunday the 
Lord’s day—the festival of our Lord. We might also call 
it the festival of the family—the day on which the family 
shut out, as it were, the cares, distractions and pleasures 
of the outside world, and joined together to make the most 
of themselves and their home, and to cultivate the mutual 
affection which makes wholesome family life the greatest 
happiness that this world has to offer. There are still 
among us many people whose most sacred memories are 
associated with their early Sundays in the peaceful affection 
of the youthful family circle and in the reverent solemnity 
of the old family pew. The family bond was at one time 
exceptionally strong among our own people, and no doubt 
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our old-fashioned observance of Sunday contributed to 
that pleasant state of things. The tendency of that bond 
at present is to become weaker and weaker, so that families 
are becoming less and less disposed to find the interests 
and pleasures of life in their own domestic circle. Not only 
the son, but even the daughter still in her teens, ignores 
parental authority and family ties, and must live a life 
of selfish independence on her own account. The result 
is not only a weakening of the family life, but of the national 
life as well, and with the weakening of our national life we 
may prepare to see the departure of our greatness. As 
soon as life deserts it, the material body decomposes and 
crumbles into dust. Keligion is the life of the community— 
the bond, for that is the meaning of the word “ religion,” 
which holds the community together; and when its life, 
that is, its religion, goes, its dissolution is sure, sooner or 
later, to follow. Nothing but the life-giving breath of the 
Spirit of God can hold a community in permanent whole- 
some union. How important must it be, then, to maintain 
the religious life! The home is the place to begin the 
religious life, and Sunday is the day, for after all it is from 
its parents that the child receives its earliest and most 
lasting impressions for good or for evil. “I was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day.” If only we could make this true 
of ourselves—if only we could recover that ideal of life 
and its duties which at one time was cultivated in the 
best English homes as well as in the Churches, and which 
was felt to be the right thing even by many who made 
little effort to attain to it, it would bring into our lives a 
feeling of satisfaction obtainable from no other source, 
and would go farther than any possible legislation to solve 
the many moral and social problems by which we are so 
alarmingly faced, and which may well perplex the bravest 
of us with doubt and misgiving. 


ALEXANDER MACRAE 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF TENNIS 


THERE are still a few games in which Championships are 
events of comparatively rare recurrence and therefore, when 
they do come, they are invested with particular interest, 
This is remarkably so in the case of tennis. Though we 
possess no definite records, it is at least probable that some. 
thing corresponding to a World’s Championship at this game 
existed nearly two hundred years ago. Since we have the 
results of matches preserved—that is, since the beginning of 


the nineteenth century—the records show that there have | 


only been fifteen such matches, or on an average one in 
about every eight years. 

The Tennis World is therefore eagerly awaiting the 
International match which, unless anything unforeseen inter- 
venes, will take place at Prince’s Club, London, in May, 
between G. F. Covey, the holder of the title, who is pro- 
fessional to Baroness Wentworth at Crabbet Park, and 
Walter Kinsella of New York. 

In spite of the researches of the late Mr. Julian Marshall 
and others, the early history of the Championship is still 
obscure. Tradition has it that about the year 1740 a 
Frenchman of the name of Clergé was the best player in 
the world. His successor, Masson, who was the proprietor 
of two courts in Paris, had a long and distinguished reign. 
He reached his prime about 1765, and from that time for 
many years he outdistanced all his rivals. He visited 
England on more than one occasion to play matches, but he 
nearly always had to concede odds to his opponents. For 
instance, about 1765 we find him playing a match with 


Tompkins of Oxford, giving fifteen and three bisques | 


and just winning. This Tompkins was one of the many 
players of that name who have been identified with tennis 
and was, I believe, the great-great-great-grandfather of 
R. C. E. Dickinson, the present professional at Prince's 
Club, Knightsbridge. 

From the time of the French Revolution until 1829 the 
available information is very scanty ; but probably Joseph 
Barcellon was Masson’s successor and then Marchisio, whose 
father had kept the court at Turin. In 1819, Philip Cox, 
of the James Street, Haymarket, Court, defeated Amédée 


—_ 


Charrier of Paris in two matches at Oxford and James ' 


Street, and he must be hailed as our first British Champion. 


For some ten years he held the honour, and then he had to | 
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bow the knee to the greatest player of the past and possibly, 
all things considered, the greatest who has yet appeared. 
This was J. Edmond Barre, who for over thirty years stood 
out above all other players. Barre was born at Grenoble 
in 1802, and he reached his full powers at the age of twenty- 
five. From 1829, when he beat Cox, until 1862, he held the 
Championship unchallenged, and from about 1835 to 1850 
he could give as much as fifteen and sometimes even “ half- 
thirty”? to his nearest rivals, both French and English. 
Peter Tompkins, probably the grandson of the player 
mentioned above, and Barre’s exact contemporary, was then 
the leading English player. 

From the well-known picture of Barre, painted in 1849, 
and other representations of him in later life, one is apt to 
think of him as a very heavy and even corpulent man, but 
there is good reason to believe that, in his prime, he was a 
real athlete, strong and quick on his feet. 

Eventually, when he was sixty years old, Barre was 
challenged by Edmund Tompkins, son of the aforementioned 
Peter, and the great match—the best of fifteen sets—came 
off in the James Street Court. It was never concluded, 
being counted as a draw when Barre had won four sets and 
Tompkins six and when four sets had been left unfinished 
at five games all—it was sometimes the custom to draw sets 
in those days. But Barre never afterwards claimed the 
Championship. Thomas Stone, the doyen of living tennis 
professionals, who is still the Master of the Melbourne Tennis 
Court and still plays at the age of eighty-two, was the 
marker of the match and one of the very few surviving 
spectators of it. 

Twenty-three years elapsed before another contest came, 
and this was historical in two ways; namely, that an American 
competed for the first time and that the match was played 
in conditions which have, for the most part, been the standard 
for nearly every Championship match since. 

The conditions were that the contest should be the best 
of thirteen sets, four sets to be played on three separate 
days, and if at the end of the third day the sets were level at 
six all, then a thirteenth set should be played three days 
later. In subsequent matches it has been arranged that if 
the thirteenth set is necessary (as it has been once) it shall 
be played immediately after the twelfth. 

The competitors in the match were George Lambert 
and Tom Pettitt of Boston, U.S.A. George Lambert, a 
very great player, had been Champion since 1870, when he 
had succeeded Edmond Tompkins, the latter being unwilling 
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to play a match. Lambert’s best years were in the ’seventieg, 
and there was no professional then playing, until the advent 
of Pettitt, to be named with him. 

When the match took place at the famous old court at 
Hampton Court Palace, Lambert was a man of forty-three, 
and Pettitt twenty-five, and youth, strength, activity, 
wonderful eye and a wonderful return triumphed, but only 
by a bare margin. Pettitt won at seven sets to five, but 
Lambert came desperately near to winning the twelfth set, 
and had he done so, with the three days’ rest, the odds would 
probably have been on him for the final set. Pettitt was with- 
out much question the hardest hitter seen up to that time, 


but that his game, even in his salad days, was practically | 


nothing but hitting and return is, we think, a “ defamation 
of character” of a very great player and perhaps one of the 
most accurate strikers for the openings ever seen. 

I have asked several authorities who saw Pettitt play at 
the time, and most of them agree that he never hit so hard 
as Covey can (if he so wishes) to-day. Pettitt came over 
again five years later, and met Charles Saunders, then the 
leading English player, at Lord Iveagh’s Court in Dublin, 
and again Pettitt won by seven sets to five. In 1896, 
Peter Latham, who among the moderns has held a position 
something analogous to that held by the great Barre in older 
days, stepped into the arena at Brighton against Saunders, 
and was successful at the first attempt, thus achieving the 
unique feat of holding the Tennis and Racket Championship 


of the World at the same time. This match was the first | 


contest for the World’s Championship since the eighteenth 


century which was not international, but since then a number | 


of the matches have been between Englishmen. 

In 1898 Pettitt, with the added weapon of the over- 
head railroad service, came out of his tent again, but he was 
not perhaps quite the man he had been ten years earlier, 
and Latham, then in the zenith of his fame, won a signal 
victory by seven sets to love. Six years passed before 
Cecil “‘ Punch” Fairs, of Prince’s Club, a player of many 
attainments and beautiful style, felt strong enough to 
challenge Latham, and he fully justified himself in a match 
at Brighton that year. 

From this time onward for the next decade matches 
became as frequent as they had hitherto been rare, for, 


including the match of 1904, there were eight in the ten | 


years. ‘“ Punch” Fairs was a protagonist in seven of them. © 


In 1905 he had the signal honour of beating Latham in 4 
home-and-home match at Queen’s Club and Prince’s Club. 
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This was Latham’s only defeat in a Championship match at 
either tennis or rackets. In 1906 Ferdinand Garcin, 
most accomplished of modern French professionals and 
unequalled as a stylist, came over to play “ Punch” at 
Brighton, but was beaten by seven sets to four, after giving 
a magnificent exhibition on the first day. In 1907 Latham, 
though he was well past his fortieth year, regained the title 
from ‘“‘ Punch,” winning by seven sets to three. He then 
wisely resigned with his honours thick upon him, after 
an unparalleled career. In the following year, once again 
at Brighton, “‘ Punch” beat Edward Johnson, Junr., a 
professional to the late Mr. C. T. Garland at Moreton 
Morrell. 

Two years later the present holder, Covey, made his 
first bid for Championship honours, and a very close match 
between him and “ Punch,” in which all thirteen sets had 
to be played, ended in a victory for the latter. This was 
the last of a series of matches at Brighton. 

Covey, at Prince’s Club, London, in 1912, wrested the 
honour from “ Punch” by seven sets to three, this being 
Punch’s last appearance. In 1914 Covey went to Philadelphia 
to play the world’s greatest amateur, Mr. Jay Gould, who 
won the match and thus set the seal to his fame. Mr. Gould 
was to have played a return match in England, but he was 
not able to come over, and Covey thus became holder again 
and has until now been unchallenged since. 

Neither competitor in the forthcoming match is in the 
first blush of youth, but at tennis full maturity is not reached 
as a rule until well in the thirties, and both players are at 
about the best age for the game. We are convinced that 
Covey is a finer exponent than he was ten years ago. Short 
of stature but tremendously strong muscularly, and always 
trained to the hour and exceedingly quick on his feet, he 
plays a game which, for sheer pace, has probably never been 
excelled. Moreover, in the last few years he has developed 
the overhead railroad service to a great degree, and though it 
may not be the equal of his adversary’s it is still a real weapon 
of attack. Covey learned his game, a good many years ago 
now, in the court in which he will play the match, namely 
Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge, and since 1907 he has been 
at Crabbet Park. Walter Kinsella is an American player 
whose game has been entirely developed in that country, 


_ and, indeed, except for a short visit to England in 1914, 


when he did very well against some of our leading 

professionals, he has no experience of tennis abroad. Some 

months ago he sustained considerable damage in an accident, 
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but we trust he will be fully recovered when the time for play 
arrives. 

He is probably, even taking Mr. Gould into considera- 
tion, the greatest living exponent of the overhead railroad 
service; and this and his activity and return make him an 
opponent worthy of anyone’s steel. 

As an exhibition of a blend of technique and conception, 
as an object-lesson of the possibilities of a game, and as an 
excitement, a Tennis Championship holds a place of its own 
in sport and we expect there will be a large gathering of 
enthusiasts to see the match. 


E. B. Norn 


AUSTRALIA’S VITAL PROBLEM 


I am deeply impressed by your magnificent natural riches, but I leave 
lovely Australia haunted and saddened by thoughts of your weakness. .. . 
One can almost smell the East on your Northern winds, and yet I have met 
scarcely a score of men and women in Australia with any sense of the imminent 
danger in which this country stands. Within a fortnight’s steam of your 
Commonwealth you have hundreds of millions of people, all of whom are 
crowded and restless, and some ambitious and powerful. Their yearly increase 
by birth is more than five millions, yet you go about your work and play as 
though the lust for territory had not all down the centuries been a cause of 
war, and as though the history of the world had not been the story of the over- 
throw of the weak by the strong... . I am staggered by the indifference of the 
Australian people to the vital question of immigration.—Lord Northcliffe’s 
statement on leaving Australia, October 1, 1921. 


THE reproachful words quoted at the head of this article, 
uttered by a singularly acute observer on the eve of his 
departure from Australia, have only too strong justification. 
The vital questions of immigration and land settlement 
have for the last twenty years been practically ignored 
by Australian Parliaments, whose members, with rare 
exceptions, have occupied themselves, to borrow Lord 
Northcliffe’s scornful phrase, mainly in “‘the foolish pursuit 
of trivialities.”’ Prior to federation indeed, several of 
the State Governments, particularly those of New South 
Wales, Queensland and Victoria, showed a keen perception 
of the need of introducing immigrants. But hitherto 
the Federal Parliament has done nothing effective in this 
direction. Rather it has busied itself in passing laws 
that have tended more to check than to encourage immi- 
gration, and by the formal pronouncement of a racial 
doctrine which is a standing challenge and affront to the 
coloured races it has both aroused dangerous enmities 
and prevented the effective settlement of the most vulnerable 
portion of the Australian continent. 

The propinquity of a continent like Australia, in 
which there are less than two inhabitants to the square 
mile, to regions such as the basin of the Ganges in India 
and that of the Yangtse in China, where the average 
density of population amounts to 800 for the same area, 
Is a singular and suggestive fact. The small island of 
Java alone contains six times as many people as its huge 
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Southern neighbour. We see as it were, at the very gates 
of the crowded city swarming with half-starved inhabitants, 
an immense untilled estate, owned by a small family of 
luxurious proprietors, who by minatory notices forbid 
entry to their domains. The contrast is striking. It is 
also ominous. 

Australia, like the Mother Country, suffered heavily 
during the war. Nearly 60,000 of the flower of her man- 
hood perished, and the efficiency of nearly, if not quite, 
as many more has been permanently impaired. Her 
public debt at the same time was increased by over 
£400,000,000. Such losses in men and money alone empha- 
size the necessity for taking steps to strengthen her home 
garrison, fill her empty spaces, and make good the wastage 
of war. 

In response to the urgent call of the times, two organiza- 
tions have lately been formed in Australia with a view 


to furthering the desirable objects just indicated. The | 


one, known as the “‘ New Settlers’ League,”’ is now represented 
in all the Australian States, and includes in its member: 
ship men of influence belonging to all political parties, 
classes and professions. The other, whose watchword, 
** A million farmers for a million farms,” sufficiently denotes 
its immediate objective, owes its origin and inspiration 
to one of the most distinguished public men in Australia, 
Sir Joseph Carruthers, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., a former Premier 
of New South Wales. Under his auspices, strong committees 
have been formed in Sydney and elsewhere to carry on 
a vigorous immigration propaganda, care being taken to 
avoid any connection with party politics and to conduct 


the movement solely as a national one. The leaders of | 


both organizations are acting in concert, with a view to 
the introduction, on a large scale, of agriculturists of a 
suitable type from Great Britain and certain other countries 
and their settlement on Australian soil. 

The proposals put forward by Sir Joseph Carruthers 
and his associates are explained in detail in the publications 
issued by the “ Million Farms Campaign Committee” in 
Sydney, and an elaborate scheme of immigration and 
settlement is there outlined. Briefly, it is proposed that 


the Federal Government of Australia and the British | 


sere 


Government should combine to provide a sum provisionally | 


fixed at £30,000,000 in order to assist the migration of 
suitable persons from the Mother Country to Australia, 
and to establish them there. It is pointed out that England 


is now paying from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 a week m 
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supporting her unemployed, and the transfer of a consider- 
able number of these to Australia would be a relief to her 
and a benefit to the Commonwealth. The conversion of 
recipients of State doles at home into producers of agri- 
cultural wealth abroad would mean cheaper and more 
abundant supplies of food and raw material for the British 
masses and enlarged opportunities for British trade. 
Moreover, the stronger Australia becomes, the less likely 
is she to require help in the event of future trouble, and 
the more capable she will be of assisting Great Britain 
should a fresh European conflagration break out. With 
the Governments before mentioned would be associated 
those of the Australian States, whose co-operation, seeing 
that they control all the land in Australia outside the 
Northern Territory and the small Federal reserve at 
Canberra, would be essential to the success of the scheme. 
By mutual agreement suitable areas of unoccupied land 
would be set aside for new settlement; these would be 
opened up where necessary by roads and railways, and 
in dry districts where the required facilities for water storage 
existed irrigation works would be constructed. Employ- 
ment for the first contingents of new settlers might be 
provided by these works, and as each area was rendered 
accessible, and sufficiently improved for cultivation, it 
would be divided into holdings of a suitable size and sold 
on the time-payment system to the new-comers. It is 
proposed that the terms should be most liberal, and 
that a period of not less than thirty years should be 
allowed to each settler for completing the purchase of his 
holding. 

The scheme comprehends also a system of community 
settlement, the establishment of model farms for the 
training of inexperienced settlers, and the reservation of 
township sites, precautions being taken to exclude from 
the latter the undesirable land speculator. The proposal 
to settle the immigrant farmers and their families in groups, 
so as to ensure them the enjoyment of ordinary social 
conveniences, and secure also economy in the labour of 
development and transport, is a distinct improvement 
on the old haphazard methods. These resulted often 
in vast tracts of country becoming thinly sprinkled with 
a hundred or two agricultural hermits who lived austere 
and laborious lives and, owing to the distances that 
separated their holdings, were unable to improve their 
surroundings and add to their comforts by judicious 
co-operation. Self-help is an admirable quality, but 
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in excess it leads to a rather intractable individualism 
and entails a lamentable waste of energy. And in these 
times the farmer and his family have social tastes and 
cravings which were quite unknown to the rude pioneer 
of former days. 

The selection and disposal of the areas required for 
settlement under the “ Million Farms” scheme would 
be confided to a specially constituted Trust, composed 
of thoroughly practical men. This body would plan and 
supervise the necessary developmental work, and make 
use of the funds placed at its disposal to the best advantage, 


In regard to finance, it is roughly estimated that the | 


expenditure for the first year would be £2,000,000, for the 
second £5,000,000, and £7,500,000 for each of the three 
succeeding years. In return for the entire outlay of 
£30,000,000 it is calculated that not less than 1,500 miles 
of railways would be constructed, and quite 40,000,000 
acres of land suitable for settlement provided with cheap 
means of communication. The expenditure would also 
cover a good deal of additional developmental work in 
the way of roads and bridges, and would provide where 
necessary facilities for irrigation. The holdings would, 
of course, vary in size according to the quality and situation 
of the land. The minimum in the irrigated areas would 
be 10 or 15 acres. At present the average size of freeholds 
in Australia is about 650 acres each, but it is needless to 
say land, being plentiful, is wastefully used. That land 
even of but moderate quality is capable, when irrigated, 


of maintaining in a degree of comfort consistent even | 


with Australian requirements large numbers of people 
has been sufficiently proved by the experience of the settlers 
at Mildura. In its original state the land there was not 
considered worth even 10s. an acre, and large areas carried 
only a few sheep. In 1887 the Chaffey Brothers made 
an agreement with the State Government of Victoria 
under which they received a grant of 50,000 acres of land 
on the Murray on condition that they should spend 
£300,000 in improvements within twenty years. The right 
of acquiring an additional 200,000 acres at £1 per acre 
provided another £220,000 should be spent in a similar 
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way was also given. In 1894, after the sum of £350,000 
had been spent in subdividing and irrigating the land, | 
no fewer than 3,500 people were settled on it, and the | 


area cultivated was 8,225 acres. There are now 30,000 
acres of irrigated land at Mildura, supporting a population 
exceeding 55 to the square mile, and yielding grapes, citrus 
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fruits and other agricultural produce to the value of about 
$1,000,000 annually. Seeing that, according to an 
estimate made by Sir Timothy Coghlan, there are no less 
than 51,200,000 acres of land which could be artificially 
irrigated from the Murray and its tributaries, there is 
room in South-Eastern Australia alone for hundreds of 
settlements like Mildura. Moreover, since one-third of 
the continent consists of artesian basins, many agricultural 
oases may hereafter be created by raising water from the 
subterranean reservoirs that underlie the dry, black-soil 
plains of the interior. It may here be added that, exclud- 
ing the States of Tasmania and Queensland, the Northern 
Territory and all but the South-Western portion of West 
Australia, the Commonwealth contains, according to the 
latest estimates, 60,000,000 acres of land, with an average 
rainfall exceeding ten inches, fit for wheat-growing with- 
out irrigation. Room could be found in that vast 
region alone for the required million farmers. Outside 
the irrigation areas and wheat belt magnificent land for 
mixed farming is to be found, among many other places, 
on the Northern tableland of New South Wales, near the 
Burnett and the Dawson rivers, on the Darling and Peak 
Downs, and on the magnificent Atherton plateau in 
Queensland. 

Some interesting comparative facts and figures have 
lately been given by Sir Joseph Carruthers in the series 
of five able addresses delivered on the launching of his 
campaign. At the outset he pointed out that during the 
five years ending 1912 (returns covering the war period, 
owing to disturbed conditions and the constant movement 
of troops, would have been misleading) Canada received 
immigrants from Europe at the rate of 156,521 per annum, 
while the corresponding number in the case of the United 
States was 573,793. Australia’s share of Europe’s annual 
overflow of population during the same quinquennial 
period was only 46,840 a year.* In regard to space, the 
area of Australia, 1,903,664,000 acres, slightly exceeds 
that of the United States, but at the end of 1917 only 
162,500,000 acres in the Commonwealth were privately 
owned, while some 1,000,000,000 acres besides were held 
on pastoral lease. The number of primary producers in 
Australia is now a little below 400,000, of whom a quarter 


* According to the last Commonwealth Year Book (1920), the average 
net annual immigration into the Commonwealth during the decennial period 
ending December 31, 1919, was 15,322. The total number of immigrants 
represented an addition to the population of only 3°22 per cent. 
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of a million own their holdings; and the area actually under 
cultivation is slightly less than 15,000,000 acres. While 
in the United States 154 acres of each 1,000 are cultivated, 
the tilled land in Australia amounts to but 8 acres per 
thousand. Of 41 countries with accurate records from 
census returns Australia stands thirty-seventh for per. 
centage of agriculturists, and actually lowest for proportion 
of area cultivated.* Primary producers in Australia 
represent only 23°6 of the population, while in the 
United States the proportion of the same indispensable 
class to the total number of inhabitants is 32°5 per cent, 
These facts in the case of a country so rich ag 
Australia are strange and alarming, and suggest a brief 
inquiry into the causes of the slow progress of rural 
settlement there. 

At the outset it may be stated that the problem of the 
effective settlement of the empty, or partly empty, 
territories belonging to the Commonwealth has several 
aspects. One is that of attracting people from abroad. 
Another is that of judiciously distributing the existing 
population. A third involves the task of putting the 
right people in the right localities. It were as sensible 
to try to colonize Greenland with Hindus as to introduce 
Englishmen or Scotchmen to the humid littoral of tropical 
Australia and expect them to succeed there. And of 
course, before inviting immigrants, common sense sug- 
gests the expediency of making satisfactory arrange- 
ments for their accommodation and settlement. In some 
cases, also, it would be necessary to provide skilled 
instructors to teach the new settlers the best methods 
of farming under conditions to which they were quite 
unaccustomed. 

It is a shocking thing that at the present time out of 
5,426,008 persons living in a continent nearly 3,000,000 
square miles in extent, no fewer than 2,386,117 are squeezed 
together in six capital cities.’ Seeing that Australia cannot 
be called a manufacturing country, and is still obliged to 
import large quantities of manufactured goods for her 
own requirements, the inference seems unavoidable that 
large numbers of the urban dwellers there are either idlers 


* According to Mr. Turnor, an English farmer who recently made a special 
tour of inquiry with a view to the study of agricultural settlement in the Empire, 
the whole agricultural population of the latter, excluding, of course, coloured 
men, is but 13,400,000. Germany alone contains 20,000,000 agriculturists 
and France 18,000,000 on an area only equal to one-seventieth of that of the 
British Empire. 
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or are engaged in unprofitable occupations. A modern 
Nebuchadnezzar who could enforce the deportation of 
two or three hundred thousand superfluous citizens from 
Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide to the waters of the 
Murray, and convert a multitude of clerks and shop-girls 
into ploughmen and milkmaids, would be a real benefactor 
to Australia. It is a reproach to the Governments of 
the latter country that the city of Adelaide alone should 
contain nearly 55 per cent. of the population of South 
Australia, Melbourne about 50 per cent. of that of Victoria, 
and Sydney 42 per cent. of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales. For this deplorable state of things Australian 
legislators are largely to blame. In many ways the primary 
producer is treated rather as though he were a public enemy 
than as the real supporter of the whole community.* 
The landowner is subjected to unfair and discriminative 
taxation. If the value of his property exceeds £5,000 
he has to pay not only State but also Federal land tax, 
and double income tax and local rates as well. In regard 
to income tax, primary producers are treated with peculiar 
injustice. Every practical agriculturist knows that, 
particularly in the case of a country like Australia, where 
the fluctuations of the seasons are most marked, the in- 
comes of farmers and pastoralists are variable in the extreme. 
A good season means substantial profits; a bad, crushing 
losses. Yet Australian primary producers are taxed 
heavily on their gains, and no allowance whatever is made 
for their losses. Cases have occurred where, in the course 
of seven years, owing to the seasonal alternations before 
referred to, a landowner has actually been compelled 
to pay to the State in taxes an amount exceeding his 
aggregate profits. Treatment of this kind inflicted on 
the most useful and hardworking class of citizens is 


* In the course of his evidence given before the Royal Commission on High 
Prices in November 1920, Mr. Niall, the Managing Director of Goldsbrough, 
Mort & Co. Ltd., made some rather painful statements affecting the pastoral 
industry in Australia. He said that in 1912 the cost of working sheep was 
4s, ld. per head, and in 1918 it was 9s. 6d. The increase was due mainly to 
increased wages and taxes. In 1912 the land tax was less than 2d. per head 
of sheep, and in 1918 it was almost 10d. per head annually. Including the cost 
of such necessaries as sheep dips and charges for freight, the ordinary station 
working expenses had gone up on the same basis from 3s, 3d. to just 8s. during 
the same period. Sheep certainly have increased in value since 1912, but by 
no means in a degree equal to the increased costs of station management. The 
Federal land tax and the high rates for shearing recently awarded by the 
Arbitration Court must deter many a Jason from seeking the golden fleece 
in Australia at the present time. 
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as impolitic as it is shamefully unjust, and should be 
speedily remedied.* 

Politicians have shown a by no means admirable 
disposition to indulge the covetousness of the city 
populace by expropriating, either directly by State pur. 
chase or indirectly by the immoral method of discrimi- 
native and penal taxation, the owners of large estates, 
Instead of encouraging the landless classes to occupy 
and develop the immense area, amounting to 92 per cent. 
of the whole surface of Australia, that has not yet 
been sold, legislators have busied themselves in bringing 
about, by fair or unfair means, the redistribution of the 
comparatively small amount of land already in private 
hands. Sir John Foster Fraser more than ten years ago 
observed with surprise the proceedings of these land reformers, 
‘* What strikes the investigator,” he remarked, “is that 
so much of the present legislation is directed towards 
splitting up that 8 per cent., whilst comparatively little 
is being done to place settlers on the 92 per cent.” 
Australia, unhappily, has long suffered from a plague of 
city Gracchi. Agrarian legislation of the kind that has 
lately disgraced the Statute Books of Queensland and 
New South Wales has done much to weaken that sense 
of security of property which is essential to effective land 
settlement; and the repeal of the measures indicated, 
and others, less dishonest certainly but almost equally 
unwise, is a necessary preliminary to the agricultural 
development of Australia. 

Of the many legislative deterrents which have checked 


Australian immigration, the extraordinary industrial laws | 


now prevailing must be ranked among the most mischievous. 
These have had the baneful effects of poisoning the relations 
between employers and employees, stimulating the cupidity 
and destroying the sense of duty of the workers, weakening 
the feeling of security which is essential to the establishment 
and growth of industries, and limiting the opportunities 
of employment available to the wage-earning class. Infinite 
harm has been done to the mining and the pastoral industries 
by the interference of the Federal Arbitration Court. How 
one important branch of agriculture has suffered from the 
activities of the same tribunal was aptly illustrated by Sir 


| 


ered 


Henry Jones, the head of the largest fruit-preserving concern | 


* In accordance with certain recommendations made by the late Royal | 


Commission on Taxation the Prime Minister has just announced his intention 
to introduce a Bill providing for the rectification of serious anomalies in taxation, 
affecting the incomes of primary producers. 
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in the Commonwealth, in the course of an address given 
to a representative gathering of Tasmanian fruit-growers 
last November. He quoted figures showing that, owing to 
the enormous increase in the cost of timber for fruit-cases, 
and in shipping charges brought about by recent awards 
of the Arbitration Court, owners of orchards in full bearing 
have had their expenses increased to the extent of from 
£12 to £14 per acre. Within a short time, too, the Court 
will consider fresh demands of a most preposterous kind 
brought forward by certain union officials, nominally on 
behalf of the timber-workers and the employees in the 
fruit industry. The very existence of the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court is a standing menace to the unprotected primary 
producer in Australia, enabling as it does gangs of 
industrial terrorists to blackmail him continually under 
threat of expensive legal proceedings. For the full exploita- 
tion of the limitless latent resources of Australia and the 
free inflow of population the emancipation of Australian 
industry from the tyranny which now oppresses it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Finally, the singular prejudice that has hitherto existed 
in the Commonwealth against the construction of develop- 
mental railways on the land-grant system accounts in a 
considerable degree for the slow progress of settlement 
in the remoter districts. Only one existing line, that 
owned by the Midland Railway Company in West Australia, 
was built in this way; and judging by a statement made 
not very long ago at a meeting of the shareholders in London 
by the Chairman of Directors, that Company has had good 
reason to complain of the treatment received from the 
State Government. It may be said with confidence that 
no other country in the world would derive more benefit 
than Australia, with her immense, level, vacant spaces 
and meagre population, from the construction of great 
trunk lines by private syndicates, or companies, who 
would receive payment for their services entirely in land. 
It is hard to find a single rational objection to the adoption 
of this method of developing the unsettled interior, provided, 
of course, each contract with the group of capitalists 
prepared to build a line stipulated for efficiency of con- 
struction and service, reasonable expedition in performing 
the work, and the limitation of fares and freights to moderate 
amounts. If thought desirable, a provision reserving to 
the Government the right of purchase at a valuation after 
acertain period might be added. Granting such precautions, 
the State would gain in every way by inviting capitalists 
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to undertake the costly work of opening up its waste places, 
The non-alienated lands adjacent to each new line would 
be greatly enhanced in value, employment would be given 
to thousands of men, and the expenditure of large sums 
in wages and material would benefit the whole community, 
As to the stupid cry of monopoly always raised in 
Australia when a proposal is made involving the transfer 
of large areas of unutilized land from public to private 
hands, it is enough to remark that, to make their enter. 
prise profitable, it were essential that the owners of a land- 
grant railway should dispose of and settle their territorial 
possessions as quickly as possible. Profits can only be 
derived from traffic, and traffic requires population. A 
few land-grant railway companies like the great Cana- 
dian-Pacific Corporation operating in Australia would 
assist very appreciably in attracting the million farmers 
immediately required, and prepare the way for many more 
to follow.* 

The educative work now being done by the promoters 
of both the immigration movements referred to some pages 
back deserves all praise. Too much stress cannot possibly 
be laid on the fundamental, and at the same time obvious, 
fact that Australia’s future safety as well as prosperity 
depends on an early and substantial addition to her present 
population. She has no time to lose: too many precious 
years have already been wasted. Her people have resembled 
unmannerly children in a spacious and luxuriant garden 
quarrelling over the possession of a few stray windfalls 
and neglecting to gather the rich fruit hanging in profusion 
within their reach. Her politicians have busied themselves 
more in plundering the industrious few for the sake of the 
covetous many than in devising measures for the encourage 
ment of legitimate enterprise. The time is certainly ripe 
for an immigration renascence. But it may perhaps be 


* About forty years ago a Queensland Government unwisely rejected 
proposals made by a strong group of financiers which, if accepted, would have 
established railway communication between Brisbane and a port on the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Millions of acres of good land, still almost unpeopled, would 
have been opened up for settlement had the offer been accepted. Later, 


in 1902, in response to an Act passed by the South Australian Parliament, ! 


a syndicate, in return for extensive land concessions, offered to complete the 
trans-continental railway connecting Adelaide with Port Darwin, by bridging 
the 1,000-mile gap between Oodnadatta and Pine Creek. The required deposit 


al 


of £10,000 was placed in the hands of the Government, and guarantees given / 


that the work would be satisfactorily completed within eight years. Unfortu: 


nately, before the contract was signed, a Labour Ministry came into office and 


negotiations were abruptly terminated. 
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permissible to suggest that in one or two respects the 
scheme now before the public is capable of enlargement. 
As already urged, the construction of land-grant railways 
would greatly stimulate the inflow of population and the 
development of the Australian hinterland. America, in 
this direction, could afford useful help to the Commonwealth 
both in capital and special knowledge. The introduction 
on a large scale of selected English children from the admir- 
able institution founded by the late Dr. Barnardo, and 
through other approved agencies, and their training in 
agriculture on model farms in Australia, might be strongly 
recommended in the interests alike of expediency and 
humanity. Such assisted juvenile migration would be of 
equal benefit to Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
relieving the former of a heavy burden and enriching the 
latter with potential wealth-producers. 

Thus supplemented, the scheme for the increase of 
settlement just brought under public notice by a number 
of far-seeing and patriotic public men in Australia might 
be expected to meet the immediate requirements of the 
temperate portions of the continent. But unfortunately 
its successful execution would still leave unsolved the 
far more urgent problem of ensuring the safety of tropical 
Australia by bringing about its early and effective occupation. 
At present the white population of the whole division of 
the continent lying north of the Tropic of Capricorn is 
not equal to that of a single suburb of London. All but 
an insignificant fraction of that population is to be found 
thinly scattered along the coast of Queensland between 
Rockhampton and Cairns. In a sense, a considerable 
proportion of the settlers in this region consists of State 
pensioners, dependent for support on a single lavishly 
subsidized industry. There is only one white inhabitant 
to each 200 square miles of country in the Northern 
Territory and the Kimberley district of West Australia. 
These vast unoccupied spaces, aggregating over three- 
quarters of a million square miles, lie nearest to the most 
populous countries in Asia, and therefore are the most 
exposed to Oriental invasion. The safety of the Common- 
wealth imperatively demands that, within a brief period, 
they shall be effectively garrisoned with an agricultural 
population permanently established along the coast. 

The ‘‘ White Australia’? doctrine, construed in a 
reasonable sense as an assertion of white sovereignty over 
the Australian continent, is both justifiable and commend- 
able. But, as usually interpreted, implying the absolute 
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exclusion of coloured aliens from Australia, it is mere 
fanaticism. Just as extreme views are always false views, 
so extreme policies are always false policies. In its physical 
aspects, ‘‘ White Australia,” as popularly accepted, is 
defiance of Nature. In its political aspects it is a defiance 
of hundreds of millions of coloured men lacking neither 
in intelligence nor self-respect. For Australia to shake 
a fist but indifferently mailed in the face of Asia, especially 
in days like these when Europe has been reduced to temporary 
impotence, seems scarcely prudent. Ideals may be 
magnificent, but they are doubtful guides in matters of 
national policy. The not unimportant question as to 
whether, in itself, the ideal of an Australia solely occu- 
pied by whites is morally unassailable need not now 
be discussed. What matters is that it is impossible of 
attainment. 

Paradoxical though the statement may seem, the best 
way to keep coloured men out of Australia would be to 
let them in. By the introduction of Asiatics of inoffensive 
habits in limited numbers to limited areas a barrier could 
be raised against the more warlike and aggressive coloured 
races. The establishment of a chain of Indian agricultural 
colonies along the northern coasts of Australia would 
enormously increase the wealth of the country, and afford 
well-paid employment to thousands of white men who 
would be able to live in the state of artificial comfort 
necessary to the enjoyment of health in a tropical climate. 


By the association in productive activity of white heads | 


and coloured arms extensive areas of rich land would be 
brought under cultivation, and new and entirely self: 
supporting industries established. From these industries, 


among other advantages, the Government would derive | 


sufficient revenues to build strategic and other railways, 
and maintain the sea and air forces necessary to the protec: 
tion of the northern coasts of Australia. Apart from 
the great and direct benefits the Commonwealth would 
derive from the adoption of some such plan of restricted 
Indian immigration, the effect that it would produce on 
opinion in India would be most salutary. The coloured 
subjects of the King would welcome the removal of dis- 
abilities, not only injurious to their interests, but offensive 
to their racial pride. Their conceptions of the privileges 


attached to citizenship of the British Empire would be | 


enlarged, and their attachment to the Crown strengthened. 
By the partial lifting of the racial embargo in favour of 


Indian immigrants, for whose use special areas in tropical | 
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Australia unsuited for settlement by white men would 
be set apart, the Federal Parliament would remove the 
reproach now resting on it of selfishly keeping empty and 
unproductive lands capable of supporting in comfort 
millions of human beings, strengthen the cohesion of the 
Empire, and perpetuate white supremacy over the 
Australian continent. 


F. A. W. GISBORNE 


COLONEL HENTSCH’S PART IN THE 
DRAMA OF THE MARNE 


It is now generally accepted on all hands that the First 
Battle of the Marne in September 1914 was a turning. 
point (perhaps the turning-point) of the Great War. In 
England this is perhaps the less recognized because the 
role of our Expeditionary Force in the four days’ fighting 
was hardly spectacular, though there are good reasons for 
affirming that it was, in fact, decisive. In France, however, 
the battle has always been regarded as a “ miracle,” com- 
parable in its epoch-making character and results to Bouvines 
and Valmy, and its anniversary is regularly celebrated by 
official rejoicings and thanksgivings. The Germans, for 
their part, have implicitly shown their adherence to the 


same point of view by the number of narratives and studies | 


(exculpatory, personal and other) they have published on 
the subject, even in the three short years that have passed 
since the conclusion of hostilities. 

It was well known in German military circles very soon 
after the event, and is now pretty well known in this 
country by all interested in such matters, that the issue of 
the Battle of the Marne was powerfully influenced, if not 
decided, by the actions of one Colonel Hentsch, who was 
sent on a mission from German G.H.Q. to the western 
armies at the crisis of the fighting. Readers of the National 
Review may possibly remember that the actions of this 


officer were described in the light of then existing know- | 


ledge, by the present writer and Colonel D. Forster, in an 
article in the April 1921 number, entitled ‘‘ The Crisis of 
the Marne.” Since that date, however, a good deal more 
light has been thrown on the events of that period, and 
that from the most authoritative sources. Hentsch’s action 
was exercised mainly at the headquarters of the three 
westernmost German armies, the First, Second and Third. 
The commanders of these three armies, together with the 
Chief of Staff of the First, have now given us their version 
of what happened,* as has also Von Tappen, chief of the 
Operations Section at G.H.Q.t Finally, the official papers 
in the Reichsarchiv at Berlin have been placed at the 


* Von Kluck, The March on Paris (translation, Arnold); Von Biilow, Mein 
Bericht zur Marneschlacht (also French translation); Von Hausen, Marne © 
feldzug; Von Kuhl, Marnefeldzug. 

~ Von Tappen, Bis zur Marne. 
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disposal of Colonel Miiller-Loebnitz, who, with the aid of 
verbal evidence from participants in the various incidents, 
has reconstructed the whole story,* in what will probably 
remain its final form, as both Colonel Hentsch and General 
Von Moltke, the then Chief of the German General Staff, 
who sent him on his mission, are dead, and little further 
first-hand testimony is to be expected from anyone else. 

What we propose to do here, therefore, is to render 
this new evidence in the case available for English readers, 
and to investigate in its light what really was the action 
and influence of Hentsch at the crisis of the Battle of the 
Marne. 

Colonel Hentsch at the outbreak of war held the position 
of Chief of Intelligence at German G.H.Q., and was com- 
pletely in the confidence of Moltke, the Chief of Staff. He 
was, though in the Saxon Army, a Prussian born, and had 
behind him a most distinguished military career. His 
remarkable gifts were to some degree, however, counter- 
balanced by the fact that in August 1914 he was not in the 
best of health, and that he was at all times inclined to take 
a pessimistic view of affairs. 

Such was the man we are dealing with, and it seems 
best first of all to recount quite briefly the bare facts of 
his action on September 8 and 9, 1914, so far as these facts 
are universally known and accepted as true, and then to 
discuss the points and details on which the evidence is 
conflicting. 

Briefly, then, Hentsch left G.H.Q. at Luxemburg on the 
morning of September 8th on a visit to the armies of the 
German right wing and centre, which, from information 
received, appeared to Moltke to be hard pressed, although 
the situation was not at the time very clear. On this day 
Hentsch visited the headquarters of the Fifth, Fourth and 
Third Armies, finding that the local situation on their fronts 
was generally good. In the evening he arrived at Second 
Army Headquarters at Montmort, where matters were less 
satisfactory, according to Hentsch’s report to G.H.Q,., 
“serious, but not desperate.” On the morning of the 9th, 
Von Biilow, the Second Army Commander, came to the de- 
cision that, as his own right wing had been driven back north- 
eastward, so as to leave a dangerous gap between it and the 
First Army on the Ourcq, some twenty miles away to the 
west, he had no choice but to retreat in order to effect a 
reunion of. the armies farther in rear. Hentsch, having 

* Miiller-Loebnitz, Die Sendung des Oberstleutnants Hentsch. All quotations 
here given, unless otherwise designated, are from the last-named work. 
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gone on to First Army Headquarters at Mareuil, saw 
Von Kihl, its Chief of Staff, and as a result of their interview 
that army also fell back, as the Second Army was already 
doing, in the direction of the line of the Aisne. Hentsch 
then started on his return journey by way of Second and 
Third Army Headquarters. He found Von Hausen, the 
commander of the latter, in doubt as to his correct course 
of action, in view of the fact that, although he knew that 
the armies on his right were retiring, he had himself received 
orders from G.H.Q. to stand fast and prepare to resume the 
offensive next day. Hentsch pointed out that, as this order 
had been issued by G.H.Q. in ignorance of the real situation, 
Von Hausen should act as he thought best in view of that 
situation. Hentsch spent the night of September 9th at 
Fourth Army Headquarters at Courtisolles, and next day 
proceeded by way of Fifth Army Headquarters at Varennes 
back to Luxemburg, where he arrived in the early afternoon 
of September 10th. To both the Fourth and the Fifth 
Armies he had indicated that they should for the present 
maintain their positions. 

Such are the bald facts of the story, as to which there 
is, we believe, no dispute. There are three points, however, 
around which discussion has raged, and as to which we 
must, before the narrative can be regarded as complete, 
endeavour to arrive at the truth. These questions are: 


1. What were the instructions actually given to Colonel 
Hentsch prior to his starting on his mission on Septem- 
ber 8th ? 

2. What influence did he exercise on the decision of 
the Second Army, taken early on September 9th, to retire? 

3. What was Hentsch’s action at First Army Head- 
quarters on the afternoon of September 9th ? 


Let us deal with these problems in order. 

Before discussing the instructions given to Hentsch it 
will be as well to get clear as to the point of view and state 
of mind of German G.H.Q. at the time of his dispatch on 
his mission. It must be remembered that, although we in 
England tend to concentrate our attention, in considering 
the Battle of the Marne, mainly on the western part of the 
field, the German High Command regarded the events in 
that quarter as of minor importance only as compared 


with the eastern portion of their line, where they hoped to | 


obtain victory by enveloping the Allied right wing. The 
German right wing had been ordered by Moltke on Sep- 


tember 4th to stand on the defensive facing west towards | 
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Paris on a line from the Oise to the Seine, and so long as 
no decisive set-back was suffered there, German G.H.Q. were 
content. During September 6th and 7th the situation 
appeared satisfactory, but on the night of the 7th—8th 
reports arrived at Luxemburg which seemed to show that 
the First and Second Armies, as also the Third Army, 
were having hard fighting and had suffered severely; and that 
in particular the cavalry, who formed the connecting link 
between the two first-named armies, had been forced back 
by the British advance. Moltke was unable to leave Luxem- 
burg himself, and communication between that place and 
the various Army Headquarters was most unsatisfactory ; 
messages were sent by wireless and often took twelve hours 
in transmission. He therefore decided to send a missus 
dominicus to the right wing armies, and Hentsch was 
chosen. A conference was held prior to his departure, at 
which, besides Moltke and Hentsch, Lieutenant-Colonels 
Tappen and Von Dommes of the Operations Section were 
also present, when Hentsch’s instructions were given him. 

Now, what were these instructions ? Of those present, 
Moltke has left us without any evidence, save a denial— 
written as a marginal note to the war diary of the First 
Army at the point where it describes Hentsch’s action on 
his visit to that army—that Hentsch was empowered to 
order a retreat; “‘he had only authority to say that if a 
retreat became necessary it should be executed towards 
the line Soissons—-Fismes.”” Tappen and Von Dommes, on 
the other hand, have both given their versions ; the former 
states that Moltke told Hentsch something like this: ‘ In- 
form yourself of the situation at the various Army Head- 
quarters and report to G.H.Q. If a withdrawal has already 
begun on the right wing of the army, try and direct it so 
as to close the gap between the First and Second Armies by 
directing the former if possible on Soissons,’’ and Dommes 
agrees with him. Both, however, insist that Moltke ex- 
pressed in strong terms his hope and belief that the crisis 
could be overcome if the armies held fast to their ground 
and emphasized that retreat must be avoided. ‘“* Neither 
he nor any of us,” says Tappen, “ thought at this time of 
withdrawing the right wing.” Both are also in complete 
agreement on the fact that Hentsch was in no way em- 
powered to order on his own initiative, as representative of 
G.H.Q., a retreat by any portion of the army. Tappen says: 
“There was no question of such a thing in my presence,” 
and, again, “‘ Any such full powers this officer certainly 
did not receive, and indeed could not possibly have 
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received.” Dommes goes even further, and says that 
Hentsch’s orders were “to prevent the (First and Second) 
Armies going back.” 

Now, Hentsch maintained all his life that he was in fact 
empowered by Moltke at this conference to act in his name 
and to order a retreat in case of necessity. He said so twice— 
once in his report sent in just after his return to Luxemburg, 
on September 15th, and again in the report placed by him 
before a Commission of Inquiry into his case, called at 
his own request by Ludendorff in May 1917. In 
this latter document he states that “‘full powers were 
expressly given him to issue orders in the name of G.H.Q,, 
because of the defective nature of communications with 
the armies’; and that he distinctly remembered the 
line St. Menehould—Reims-Soissons—Fismes being pointed 
out to him on the map as that to be held by the Army in 
case of its falling back from the positions then held. He 
adds that, though no doubt G.H.Q. hoped that a retreat 
could be prevented, they were clearly prepared for it, and 
discussed it at the conference, otherwise the question of 
his powers in case it occurred could not have arisen at all, 

Here, then, are two utterly conflicting statements. 
Hentsch declares that he was empowered to order a retreat 
in the name of G.H.Q., if necessary; the others that he 
was only empowered to direct the armies on to a certain 
line once a retreat had begun. We shall never know which 
is true; but we can see quite clearly that there was from 
the first a grave misunderstanding as to the scope and 
object of Hentsch’s mission, which would have been avoided 
had instructions been given him in writing. That Moltke 


or Tappen should have neglected to do this is surprising; 


it is still more surprising that Hentsch did not ask for written 
orders, all the more so as he told one of his companions on 
the journey to the armies, “‘In case anything went wrong 
I shall certainly be made a scapegoat.” 

The next point for discussion is the course of events 
at Second Army Headquarters at Montmort on the evening 
of September 8th and the morning of September 9th. 
Hentsch arrived here about 7.45 p.m., and found that Biilow 
and the greater part of his staff had not returned from their 
forward battle headquarters. When they arrived, some 
time later, a conference was held by the Army Commander, 
at which were present General Lauenstein, the Chief of 
Staff (who, like many another German commander at this 
time, appears to have been sick), and Lieutenant-Colonel 


Matthes, the senior General Staff officer of the Second 
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Army, together with Hentsch and his two. companions, 
Captains Koenig and Képpen. We have no account of 
what took place from any of the Second Army representa- 
tives, but the other three officers all agree in affirming that 
Billow expressed the most gloomy view of the situation. 
The forces available—so ran his statement—were so weakened 
by losses in the recent fighting as to be insufficient for 
decisive success; “we here had to throw back our right 
wing, thus widening to dangerous dimensions the gap 
between us and the First Army on the Oureq. Into this 
gap, our reports state, hostile columns are now advancing 
and we have no reserves to send against them.” He then 
went on to suggest that it might be necessary, in order to 
escape a greater peril, to effect a voluntary withdrawal of 
both First and Second Armies in the direction of Fismes— 
Epernay. These views met with general approval by all 
present ; however, no order for retreat was actually issued 
at the moment. Nor, on the other hand, was any attempt 
made either to get into touch with the First Army, with a 
view to concerting a common plan of action, or to establish 
the truth as to the situation on the right wing of the Army, 
which was afterwards stated by the local commanders on 
the spot to have been by no means so bad as Army Head- 
quarters imagined. 

About 6 a.m. next morning, the 9th, Lauenstein, Matthes 
and Hentsch met again in the garden of the chateau of 
Montmort and discussed the position anew. The first- 
named stated that the Second Army would hold its ground, 
but only on condition that the First Army should at once 
break off the battle on its front and regain touch with its 
right flank. To Hentsch’s remark that it might not be in 
a position to do this, Lauenstein replied, and Hentsch agreed, 
that there would then be no alternative but to fall back behind 
the Marne and even behind the Vesle. ‘‘ It was proposed,” 
says Hentsch, from whose first report this story is extracted, 
“that I, knowing the position, should induce the First 
Army commander to carry out his withdrawal in the general 
direction of Fismes.” Hentsch then, as a result of this 
meeting, appears to have assumed that a retreat of the 
Second Army was inevitable, and at about 7 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 9th he left Montmort for First Army Headquarters 
at Mareuil. 

Biilow in his book,* however, says that he finally 
decided to retreat as a result of an aviator’s report, 
which reached him soon after 10 a.m., and was confirmed by 

* Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht, p. 61. 
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cavalry reports about 10.40 a.m., that British troops in 
strength were crossing the Marne and penetrating into the 
gap between his right flank and the First Army’s left, 
This decision was actually come to just before 1] a.m,, 
for at that hour it was communicated to the First Army, 
and the orders for the withdrawal were actually issued by 
11.45 a.m. 

We must now discuss the action of Hentsch on his 
arrival at First Army Headquarters at Mareuil. His journey 
thither was a trying one, for the direction of his route took 
him across the roads in rear of the two cavalry corps then 
falling back from the line of the Marne and of the First 
Army. The alarm and confusion he saw on all sides made 
a deep impression on him, and so constant were the blocks 
and stoppages encountered that his car took over five hours 
to cover the 50 miles between Montmort and Mareuil. On 
arrival at First Army Headquarters, about 12.30 p.m,, 
Hentsch was met by Von Kihl, the Chief of Staff, with the 
words, “‘ Well, if the Second Army is going back, we shan’t 
be able to stay here long!” The two officers, who were 
old friends, then discussed the situation at great length. 
Von Kiihl explained that the First Army had bent back 
its left to face the menacing advance of the British over 
the Marne, and was attacking Maunoury’s army with its 
right, which was making good progress. Kiihl in his book 
declares * that he was confident of obtaining a decisive success 
on the army’s right, and that he expressed his confidence 
to Hentsch; the latter, however, definitely states that his | 
impression was that the First Army staff were not certain | 
of decisive victory. Anyway, the point of interest so far 
as he was concerned was, what could the First Army do if | 
it did decisively defeat the French on its front ? He seems 
to have described to Kiihl in very dark colours the situation 
of the Second Army, and asked whether the First Army 
could be drawn in to the east, so as to come to its assistance 
either on that day, the 9th, or on the morrow. Kihl 
replied that it would not be able to do so. Hentsch then 
decided to use the full powers that had—according to his 
own version—been given him, and knowing that a retreat 
on the part of the Second Army had already begun,t ordered 
in the name of G.H.Q. that the First Army should con- 
form to the movement and fall back north-eastward on 


* Marnefeldzug, pp. 218, 222. 

+ The message conveying this news, dispatched at 11 a.m., reached First 
Army Headquarters at 1.4 p.m., and was brought in to Hentsch and Kihl 
during the course of this conversation. 
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Fismes. Kiihl, according to his own account, ‘‘ opposed 
this decision with all the force possible,” * but Hentsch 
persisted in his attitude; the only modification that he would 
permit was that the First Army should fall back not 
north-east, but north on Soissons. Kiihl therefore, bowing 
to the inevitable, went to Von Kluck, the Army Commander, 
and placed the situation before him. The latter—without 
bothering himself to see Hentsch in person }—agreed that 
there was no choice but to order a retirement of the First 
Army. The necessary instructions were prepared and 
issued by 2 p.m.t{ At that hour also Hentsch set out on 
his return journey to Luxemburg. 

His actions at the various Army Headquarters en route 
have been already described. 

This, then, is the full story of the part played by Colonel 
Hentsch in the fateful days of September 8th and 9th. 
It has been well and concisely summed up in the report 
of the inquiry on his action held in 1917, an extract from 
which runs as follows: ‘‘ Colonel Hentsch, then Lieutenant- 
Colonel and head of a section of the General Staff at the 
Headquarters of the Armies in the Field, received on 
September 8, 1914, verbal instructions from the Chief of 
the Staff to proceed to all the Armies, from Fifth to First, 
and get a clear view of the situation. He was given full 
powers, if any retirement should take place on the right 
wing of the Army, to direct it in such a manner as to close 
the gap between the First and Second Armies, by directing 
the former, if possible, on Soissons. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch was empowered in this 
eventuality to issue binding instructions in the name of 
G.H.Q. 

“He proceeded on September 8th to the Headquarters 
of the Fifth, Fourth and Third Armies and spent the night 
of the 8th-9th with the Second Army. The commander of 
this last named, early on September 9th, came indepen- 
dently to the decision to fall back behind the Marne. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch associated himself with this 
view, and proceeded to the First Army. There, after dis- 
cussing the position with the Chief of the Staff, on the 
afternoon of the 9th, he in the name of G.H.Q. and in 
exercise of the full powers entrusted to him, issued orders 


* Kiihl, Marnefeldzug, p. 219. 

+ Kluck complains bitterly that Hentsch did not report to him on this 
occasion (March on Paris, p. 137). Apparently, however, he could have sent 
for and seen him had he chosen to do so, but he did not choose. 

t Kiihl, ibid. 
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for a retreat. In this he was justified, as the eventuality 
provided for in his instructions—the beginning of a retire. 
ment—had already come about. 

‘“* Whether the decision of the Commander of the Second 
Army and Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch’s orders to the First 
Army to fall back were justified by the situation, the 
historians of the future must be left to decide. Lieutenant. 
Colonel Hentsch personally cannot be held guilty of having 
exceeded his powers, for he acted only in accordance with 
the directions given him by the Chief of the Staff.” 

Into the question raised in this document as to whether 
the decision to fall back was a correct one or not, we do 
not propose to enter; it is one as to which opinions already 
differ sharply, and they will probably continue to do so 
until the lapse of time enables the whole matter to be 
considered apart from the bias and prejudice which are 
ever the legacy of the recent past. But a word may be 
said in conclusion as to the responsibility of Hentsch for 
the German defeat at the Marne. 

The worst that can be said of him—and it has been said 
by Miiller-Loebnitz—is that he was untrue to the task laid 
upon him by Moltke in the interview on September 8th, 
and failed to do his utmost to prevent the retreat of the 
Second Army, which eventually led to the retirement of 
the whole German line. As regards this, it would seem that 
the blame must at least be shared by Moltke himself, in 
that he did not at the aforesaid interview make his inten- 
tions perfectly clear to Hentsch, and, above all, in that he 
confined himself to giving merely verbal, instead of written 
orders. If we remember that Hentsch left Luxemburg with 
the idea in his mind that G.H.Q. were already contemplating 
the possibility, at least, of an eventual withdrawal of the 
German right wing; that he himself was by nature inclined 
to take a gloomy view of things; and that the picture 
drawn by Biilow of the state of affairs on the Second Army 
front seemed not merely to leave room for no_ possible 
hope of eventual success, but rather to menace serious 
disaster, we shall understand how difficult it must have been 
for Hentsch to contest the necessity of a withdrawal of 
that army, if only to avoid a worse contingency. Indeed, 
one may affirm that to have acted other than Hentsch did 
would have been, for a man of his temperament and in his 
position, practically a psychological impossibility. 

Once, however, the retreat of the Second Army had 
become a fait accompli, Hentsch’s actions at First and Third 
Army Headquarters fall into their proper logical place, 
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and even Miiller-Loebnitz is unable to do other than 
approve them. In these cases he was only acting as was 
demanded by his instructions and by the general situation. 

One other point may be stressed at the end of this 
paper. It was maintained in the article in the National 
Review previously referred to that the decision in the 
Battle of the Marne was brought about by the advance of 
the British Expeditionary Force across the river into the 
gap between the Second and First German Armies, which 
caused the commander of the former to throw in his hand. 
There is nothing in the new evidence which has recently 
come to light to invalidate that conclusion, which remains 
as true now as it was then. Historians of the future may 
—most probably will—argue at great length as to whether or 
no that advance of the British Army, and its effect on the 
general situation of the moment, can be accepted as a 
good and sufficient cause for Biilow’s decision to retreat ; 
but that that decision was in fact brought about by the 
British penetration into the gap between his own army 
and that of Von Kluck can hardly be any longer a matter 
for doubt. 

E. W. SHEPPARD 


THE SCENES OF IVANHOE 


OnE of the strangest traits in Sir Walter Scott’s character 
was his infatuation for anonymity and his seeming desire 
to trick the public with regard to the authorship of his 
works. His first little volume of translations from Biirger 
was published anonymously at ‘‘ the request of friends” 
in 1796. Eighteen years later, when he had achieved 
fame as a poet, he published his first novel, Waverley. No 
author’s name appeared upon the title-page, and excep. 
tional precautions were, indeed, taken to prevent the 
authorship being discovered. Then followed a series of 
successful novels by “the Author of Waverley,” dealing 
with Scottish scenes, characters and incidents in a masterly 
fashion, and the mystery of “‘the Great Unknown” as. 
sumed national importance. And yet the mystification 
was hardly sufficient to satisfy the author of it all. In 
1819, when he was at work upon Ivanhoe, a story essentially 
different in character and in setting from those which 
had preceded it, he proposed to issue it as the production 
of a new writer, and the work was, in fact, printed in a 
form and style differing from the others, though Constable 
insisted upon its inclusion in the acknowledged series by 
the author of Waverley. 

The publication of Ivanhoe marked the point of Scott’s 
highest prosperity and popularity as a selling author. 
Opinions of the character and merit of the work itself have 
been various. It has been called a work of “ splendid 
audacity’; and that it certainly is. The gathering upon 
one stage of such notable historical figures as Richard I 
and John, of the popular, half-mythical heroes of Robin 
Hood’s band, and of purely fictitious characters like Ivanhoe 
and Bois-Guilbert is sufficiently bold; but this is nothing 
to the courage of building up such a story of happy personal 
destinies and national fusion in the space of a few days in 
the year 1194, on the eve of King Richard’s final departure 
from England. The slightest acquaintance with English 
history is sufficient to remind the reader all through the 
story that the author is twisting a rope of sand. One 
cannot disguise from oneself the fact that it would go hard 
with Ivanhoe, Rowena, the outlaws and the Saxons s0 
soon as Richard turned his back upon England. It is as 
though Scott had said to himself: ‘‘ Let us cast aside the 
shackles of time and place and historical fact and revel in 
pure romance.” 
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It has been said that Scott, in this book, was drawing 
upon his reading instead of his personal experience, and 
the work does not present that serious portraiture of real 
life which its predecessors did. This, I think, is hardly 
the best statement of the case. From the rapid manner 
in which Scott did his work, he must always have drawn 
quickly from his stores of knowledge already acquired 
by reading or by conversation. His familiarity with 
Scottish life, scenery and character made it easy for him 
to portray them spontaneously and faithfully from memory. 
But when he turned to English scenes and characters he 
was not so well equipped. We miss, therefore, in Jvanhoe 
those realistic pictures of persons and of landscapes which 
we find in some of his other works. But that Scott had 
definite ideas of the topography, at least, of his story will, 
I think, become clear as we go along. 

The scenes of Ivanhoe are, as is usual in historical 
stories, a mingling of real places, like Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and of fictitious ones, like Templestowe. The fictitious 
places may be subdivided into two groups—those which 
are based upon an actual model, as I think Torquilstone 
is, and those which are pure inventions, of which the hermit 
of Copmanhurst’s cell is, perhaps, the best example. It 
is almost impossible to fix upon examples of the last kind 
with any degree of certainty, because we cannot tell how 
far the author’s eye may range in search of types, or how 
large a structure of idealism may be raised upon some tiny 
base of actual fact. 

In an investigation of this kind the most logical course 
to adopt would be to consider the fictitious, or apparently 
fictitious, places in their relationship to the fixed points 
supplied by the references to actual places, taking the 
scenes in the order of their importance in the story. But 
it will suit our purpose better to follow the incidents of 
the story, as in this way we shall more easily revive the 
reader’s memories in their proper sequence. Thisis the more 
desirable because we are not in search of historical truth, 
but of the topographical facts and traditions which sufficed, 
in Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, for the purposes of the story. 

The first scene of the story is the ‘ pleasant district” 
between Sheffield and Doncaster, once covered by an ex- 
tensive forest, remains of which are to be seen at Wentworth, 
Warncliffe and Rotherham (ch. i). Aymer, the Prior of 
Jervaulx, near Middleham, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
a Knight Templar, with their attendants, are making their 
way towards Ashby-de-la-Zouch (ch. ii), where, “‘on the 
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second day from the present” (ch. iii), a tournament is 
to be held. Being lost in the forest, they meet with Gurth, 
a Saxon swineherd, and Wamba, a jester, the bondmen of 
Cedric the Saxon, and question them concerning their 
whereabouts and the way to Cedric’s house, Rotherwood, 
where they hope to find hospitality for the night. Wamba, 
after vainly suggesting the alternative resting-places of the 
hermit of Copmanhurst’s cell on the one hand and the 
Priory of Brinxworth on the other (ch. ii), designedly mis- 
directs them by telling them to turn to the left at the 
sunken cross. This way leads to Sheffield, while the 
proper path to Rotherwood diverges to the right. Arriving 
at the cross, however, the travellers find a palmer who is 
bound for Rotherwood, and he leads them along the right 
path to the Saxon’s homestead. This palmer is none other 
than Ivanhoe, returning in disguise to his father’s house, 
whence he had been banished some years earlier. 

Wamba’s directions to the Prior put us in possession 
of various topographical facts. There are four paths or 
ways meeting near the sunken cross. One on the left leads 
to Sheffield, and the opposite one leads to Rotherwood. 
Another leads to the Priory of Brinxworth, and a fourth, 
presumably opposite to this, goes to the cell at Copmanhurst, 
There is a place named Brinsworth a couple of miles south- 
west of Rotherham. There was no priory here, however, 
but there was one at Ecclesfield, about four miles to the 
north-west. It is fair to assume that Rotherwood would 
be near the Rother, and it is rather curious to find that 
there was a villa named Rotherwood in this district about 
the year 1837. It appears to have been in the vicinity 
of Handsworth, and was then occupied by a colliery owner 
named Sorby. Whether the name of the villa was derived 
from some antecedent wood, and old enough to have come 
under the notice of Sir Walter Scott before Ivanhoe was 
written, or whether it had been adopted from the novel, 
I have not discovered; but the coincidence is interesting, 
as no place seems better suited for the position of the 
fictitious Rotherwood. If we accept these three localities 
as correct, the hermit’s cell would lie in a southerly direction. 
It is to be remarked, however, that in order to have Sheffield 
on the left (ch. ii), the travellers must have gone northwards, 
that is, turned back on their track, to reach the sunken 
Cross. 

At Rotherwood we are introduced to Cedric, and to 
Rowena, his beautiful ward, who has a yearning affection 
for the disinherited Ivanhoe, who has gone with King 
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Richard to the Holy Land. Cedric and his ward are also 
about to journey to Ashby on the following day in company 
with their neighbour, Athelstane of Coningsburgh. One 
other character of first-class importance, the Jew, Isaac 
of York, is also introduced to us at Rotherwood as a way- 
farer claiming, like the palmer, a night’s shelter. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the incidents which occurred at 
Rotherwood further than to remind the reader that Bois- 
Guilbert throws out a challenge to Ivanhoe, believed to 
if absent in the East, which the palmer vicariously accepts 
ch. v). 

Early on the morrow the Jew is waked by the palmer, 
who has overheard the Templar give orders for the old 
man to be waylaid and captured on his way to Ashby, 
whither he also is going. They steal away from Rother- 
wood secretly, and the palmer escorts the Jew until they 
are within sight of Sheffield. Some distance from that 
town they pass an oak marking the boundary of the territory 
over which Front-de-Bceuf, the owner of Torquilstone, 
claims authority. Before they part and pursue their 
several ways into Sheffield, the Jew, who has caught a 
glimpse of a knight’s gilded spurs hidden in the palmer’s 
gown, gives him an order, written in Hebrew, upon a Jew 
of Leicester to provide him with a horse and furnishings 
for the tournament at Ashby (ch. vi). 

The scene of the story is now transferred to Ashby 
(ch. vii-xv), and new characters are introduced, among 
them King John, De Bracy, Athelstane, Rebecca, the Jew’s 
daughter, Locksley and the Black Knight. The topography 
of these chapters need not detain us long. The site of the 
lists was “‘ on the verge of a wood which approached within 
a mile of the town.”” Some modern maps show a “ Tourna- 
ment Field,” probably traditional, about a mile north of 
the town, close to Smisby; and within a short distance 
of this is a residence named Ivanhoe House. The last 
is modern, of course, since Scott tells us in his Introduction 
that the name of his hero was suggested by a verse having 
reference to Ivinghoe, in Buckinghamshire. Heather, where 
one of the challenging knights had some ancient possessions, 
is about five miles to the south-east of Ashby (ch. vii). 
The castle in which King John entertained Cedric and 
Athelstane at a banquet was a structure preceding the 
castle which now stands in ruins (ch. xiv). Mary Queen 
of Scots was for a time a prisoner in the latter, and this 
circumstance would be sufficient to give Sir Walter Scott 
an interest in the place. 
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When Cedric and Athelstane quitted the banquet to 
which they had been invited by King John, they set out 
at once on their homeward journey, but the day being 
already far spent, they got no farther that night than 
Burton-on-Trent, about eight miles distant (ch. xviii), 
They lodged in the convent of St. Withold, a reputed 
Saxon saint; and of this convent, as we learn _inci- 
dentally in another place (ch. xxviii), Waltheoff was abbot, 
Now, the abbey at Burton was founded in Saxon times, 
but St. Withold and Waltheoff are the author’s creations, 
Wulfric Spott, Earl of Mercia, was the true founder in 
1002, and the abbot in 1194 was Nicholas, Prior of Abingdon. 
The discrepancies are rather characteristic of Scott’s work 
in this story and curiously instructive. It is as if hé re- 
membered the main fact that Burton had a Saxon abbey; 
but he does not remember the names of the founder and 
the abbot, and he finds it easier to invent suitable names 
than laboriously to look up the right ones. The same easy 
reliance upon his stored-up knowledge leads him, for the 
sake of local colour, to tell us that Burton was already 
famous for its ale (ch. xviii), and that the “‘ Sheffield whittle ” 


was manufactured, and bore that name, at the time of the | 


story (ch. i). Chaucer makes one of the earliest references to 
the Sheffield “ thwytel ”’ about two hundred years after the 
period of this story ; and though beer would be brewed in 
the convent at Burton, as in other convents, some centuries 
probably elapsed before Burton was “ famous ”’ for its ale. 
The movements of the characters when they disperse 


at Ashby are so planned that nearly all the principals are | 


assembled again near the southern borders of Yorkshire 
on the day following the conclusion of the tournament. 
The Black Knight, slipping away unobserved, lodged at 
a small hostelry the first night, and on the following night, 
jost in the woods, was led by his horse to the hermit of 
Copmanhurst’s cell, where he spent the night in carousal 
and song with the hermit (ch. xvi, xvii). Ivanhoe, 
wounded in the lists, was removed by the order of Isaac to 
the house of a Jew in the suburbs of Ashby, where he was 
tended by Rebecca, and on the following morning he was 
placed in a horse-litter and carried northwards in the 


company of the Jew and his daughter (ch. xxviii). Isaac’s | 
desire was to reach York as speedily as possible, and he | 


hired a bodyguard of six men to escort him with the litter 


as far as Doncaster; but the men, fearing an attack by | 


outlaws, deserted him in the woods, where he was found 


by Cedric and his party in the afternoon, as they pursued © 
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their way from Burton to Rotherwood (ch. xix). Taking 
the Jew under their protection, the Saxons resumed their 
journey, but they had gone but a little way when they 
were attacked by a band of Normans led by De Bracy 
and Bois-Guilbert, were made prisoners, and carried off to 
Torquilstone, Wamba and Gurth alone escaping (ch. xix, 
xxi). This attack must have taken place at some spot 
common to the routes to Rotherwood and Doncaster, and 
therefore near the borders of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 

Wamba and Gurth had scarcely had time to realize 
that their master was carried off before they were joined 
by Locksley. He led them through the woods, and “ after 
three hours’ good walking,’ brought them to a large oak- 
tree, which was the outlaws’ rendezvous (ch. xx). In 
answer to his questions, one of the outlaws told him that 
the Miller was on the road towards Rotherham; Allan-a- 
Dale was gone towards Watling Street to watch for the 
Prior of Jervaulx; and the Friar (Tuck) was in his cell. 
To the cell Locksley repaired, and enlisted the Friar and 
the Black Knight for an attack upon Torquilstone. 

The incidents in and around Torquilstone fill up ch. xxi 
to xxxi. These incidents form so large and so impor- 
tant a part of the story as to make the identification of 
Torquilstone, if it can be identified with any actual place, 
a matter of considerable interest. The chroniclers and 
ancient historians, Richard de Howden among others, 
record that when Richard I returned to England in 1194, 
after his captivity, two castles, Nottingham and Tickhill, 
which with others had been seized by his brother John, 
held out against him. The Bishop of Durham laid siege 
to Tickhill, while Richard himself took part in the siege 
of Nottingham. The resistance at Tickhill was not pro- 
tracted, for the besieged in a short time sent out two knights 
to ascertain if Richard had in fact returned from captivity. 
These knights came back to Tickhill with the information 
that the King was really in England, and thereupon the 
garrison quickly surrendered to the Bishop. The holders 
of Nottingham Castle were more obstinate, and the King, 
putting on his armour, directed an assault on the castle, 
and many were killed and wounded on both sides. The 
besiegers seized some outworks and burned the outer 
gates of the castle. There was then a halt in the hostilities 
while the attackers prepared their stone-throwing engines, 
and before the attack was renewed there was a defection 
of some of those in the castle, and on the following day 
it was surrendered. 
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In the attack upon Torquilstone there is a rough parallel 
to the incidents of this attack upon Nottingham. The 
assault is led by the Black Knight, who is none other than 
King Richard in disguise; an outwork, a “species of 
barbican”’ cut off from the rest of the fortress, was captured; 
there was a pause in the attack while the besiegers prepared 
a raft or floating bridge by which to cross the moat; and 
when the assault was renewed, the fall of Torquilstone was 
aided by the treachery of Ulrica within (ch. xxix, xxxi), 
The obvious inference is that the incidents of the siege 
of Nottingham Castle were in Scott’s mind when he penned 
his account of the assault upon Torquilstone, and it is not 
a very hazardous surmise that Tickhill Castle was also in 
his mind, and that in a broad way he transferred the incidents 
of Nottingham to Tickhill and elaborated them into the 
account of the attack upon Torquilstone. 

This surmise is strengthened when we consider the 
features of Tickhill Castle in relation to the requirements 
of the story. According to Mr. G. T. Clarke, it is an excellent 
example of an English earthwork converted into a Norman 
castle. The plan of the outer ditch and walls may be 


roughly compared to the shape of a padlock. A mound | 


occupied the lobe represented by the hasp, and upon this 
mound the fortress was built within its inner ward, while 
the outer ward occupied the lower ground represented by 
the body of the padlock. A striking feature at Tickhill 
is the gate-house on the southern side of this outer ward. 
It is an original and early Norman structure, though “‘ the 


lower part has been masked by a Decorated gateway with | 


portcullis groove and pointed arch.” This gate-house, taken 
as a whole, is a striking and interesting structure, standing 
detached from the main fortress, and may well represent 
the outworks which Richard and the outlaws captured. 


No other existing castle will, so far as I can judge, | 


fit the topography of the story. Those of Pontefract, 
Doncaster and other places carry us too far from the district 
in which the story is laid: they are beyond Rotherwood 
and Coningsborough, while the Saxons were intercepted 
before they reached these places. The distance to Tickhill 
from any part of the borders of Yorkshire and Derbyshire 


eastward of Sheffield is not great, scarcely more than ten | 
miles, and in order to gain time for the movements of | 


his other characters, Scott protracts the journey of the 


captors and captives to Torquilstone through the night | 


(ch. xxi). We shall discover that Tickhill fits in fairly 
well with other localities in the story, as we come to deal 


cored 
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with them. Before we leave the subject, however, it may 
be remarked that there is perhaps a faint echo of Tickhill 
in the fictitious name of Torquilstone. 

A few words may be devoted to the hermit’s cell at 
Copmanhurst by St. Dunstan’s Well. It is, I imagine, 
an entirely fictitious place. The story requires it to be 
not far from Rotherwood and Torquilstone, and of all 
the religious houses which have left any trace of their 
former existence, Roche Abbey is nearest to the required 
site. A few miles to the north-west of Doncaster, on the 
road to Castleford, was a famous spring called Robin Hood’s 
Well, where travellers used to stop and drink. Evelyn 
did so on August 17, 1654. Close at hand was Hampole, 
where there was once a nunnery, and according to some 
accounts a hermitage. Scott may have obtained a sug- 
gestion from these associations for his cell at Copmanhurst, 
as well as from the poem referred to in the Introduction, 
but so far as I know there is nothing which quite corresponds 
in character and in place with the Friar’s cell. 

When Torquilstone was reduced to ruins, the outlaws 
and their allies assembled at the Trysting-tree in the Hart- 
hill Walk for the distribution of the spoil (ch. xxxii). We 
are expressly told that the oak around which they gathered 
was within half a mile of Torquilstone, and, in a rather 
curious parenthesis, that it was not the same oak as that 
to which Locksley had led Wamba and Gurth two nights 
earlier. The word ‘“ walk,” the reader may be reminded, 
was the technical term for a forest-ranger’s district. There 
is a place named Harthill within the district of the story, 
perhaps the most southerly village in Yorkshire. A mile 
or two to the east of it is Shireoaks, and this may have 
suggested the first rendezvous to Scott, though he gives 
it no name, and may, perhaps, account for this parenthetical 
remark when he subsequently transfers the name of Harthill 
to the vicinity of Tickhill. 

Cedric, leaving the Trysting-tree, sets out for Conings- 
borough to direct the funeral rites of Athelstane, who is 
supposed to have been killed in the assault upon Torquil- 
stone. While Rebecca has been carried off by Bois-Guilbert, 
her father has been found by Friar Tuck, and he is brought 
a captive into the camp. Another captive who is brought 
to the Trysting-tree is Prior Aymer (ch. xxxii). The 
reader will recall that Allan-a-Dale had gone up to Watling 
Street to lie in wait for him (ch. xx), and it was upon Watling 
Street that the Prior was captured. The popular names 
of the chief Roman highways of this country have been 
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so vaguely applied and so often duplicated, that we are 
here in some danger of being led astray, if not even of 
becoming hopelessly lost, in a confusion of nomenclature, 
We may be saved from this misfortune if we accept for 
our guidance the arrangement made by Mr. Codrington in 
Roman Roads in Britain, and conveniently epitomized in 
the maps in that work. The great Roman road from 
Dover to Wroxeter, Watling Street proper, passed through 
Atherton, about twelve miles south of Ashby, and in this 
part ran in a nearly east and west direction. It was, 
therefore, quite out of the Prior’s way to Jervaulx. But 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Wall, near Lichfield, 
this Watling Street was crossed by another of the main 
Roman roads, Riknild Street, coming northwards from 
Birmingham, and going on through Burton and Derby to 
Chesterfield. Thence it is supposed to have continued on 
through Templeborough, which is about a mile to the 
south-west of Rotherham, and by Woodlesford, Temple- 
newsam and Goldsborough to the vicinity of Borobridge, 
where it was joined by Erming Street, and the united roads 
ran on to Catterick. This was the Prior’s best way back 
to Jervaulx, and is without doubt the road which Scott 
refers to under the name of Watling Street. Without 
troubling too much about names and details, it may be 
said broadly that the road forked at Catterick, and the 
western branch went through Kirkby Thore and Carlisle 
to Scotland, while the other branch ran almost due north 
through Durham and Northumberland to the neighbourhood 
of Melrose. The latter branch still bears locally the name 
of Watling Street. Scott’s error, if indeed it were an error 
in his days, consists in applying this local name to a portion 
of the road, south of Catterick, to which it did not properly 
belong. In the coaching days the western coach route 
to Scotland passed through Doncaster, Borobridge and 
Catterick ; and it is perhaps deserving of note that one of 
Scott’s friends, Mrs. Hughes, a native of Uffington, in 
Berkshire, who paid two visits to Abbotsford, passed by 
Jervaulx on her first journey northwards. 

The Prior and the Jew were both released upon ransom. 
When they separated, the Prior took the road to York, 
whither King John had already gone, and the Jew hastened 
to the Preceptory of Templestowe with a letter from the 
Prior praying Bois-Guilbert to deliver up to him his captive 
daughter (ch. xxxiii). At the same time the Black Knight 
also took his departure. He made his way to a neigh- 
bouring religious house, the Priory of St. Botolph, whither 
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Ivanhoe had been carried from Torquilstone by Gurth 
and Wamba (ch. xl). There was a priory of Augustines 
within a short distance of Tickhill, and there were two 
ancient hospitals in the town, one of which had several 
priests. Add to these the church, and there is no lack 
of places to serve as prototypes, not only for this Priory 
of St. Botolph, but also for the Church of St. Edmund, to 
which the corpse of Athelstane was conveyed from Tor- 
quilstone (ch. xlii). All, however, were later than the date 
of the story. 

The Black Knight left the Priory of St. Botolph on the 
following morning, and, with Wamba as his guide, proceeded 
to Coningsburgh. On the way they were attacked by the 
assassins, who had been instigated by King John (ch. xxxiv), 
and they were rescued by the outlaws (ch. xl). Joined by 
Ivanhoe and Gurth, the King and Wamba resumed their 
journey to Coningsburgh, where they arrived about the 
hour of sunset (ch. xli). 

The chief features of Conisborough Castle, as it is now 
named, are succinctly but clearly described by Scott in the 
story, and he also adds a long and interesting note in which 
he gives us to understand that he had visited it more than 
once, though, it is said, he had not seen it before the story 
was written. Following the general opinion of his time, 
Scott regarded the keep as a Saxon structure, but the best 
modern opinion holds it to have been built about the time of 
Richard’s accession, probably by Hamelin Plantagenet, a 
natural brother of Henry IJ. Like Tickhill, it probably 
occupies a Saxon site. It is an interesting building, but it is 
unnecessary to do more than refer to those parts which are 
mentioned in the story—the grave of Hengist, the steps 
to the door of the keep, the stairs within the thickness of 
the wall, the little chapel in one of the buttresses on the 
third story above the dungeon, and, still higher, sundry 
little openings which Scott makes into chambers, one of 
which was the apartment where Athelstane broke in upon 
his startled friends (ch. xlii). 

Before Athelstane had finished the account of his ill- 
usage, both Ivanhoe and Richard had slipped away from 
his audience and taken horse to Templestowe. There 
were only four, or perhaps six, preceptories of the Knights 
Templars in Yorkshire, and of these only two—Temple- 
newsam and Temple Hurst—were within the district of 
our story. It has been usual to identify Templestowe 
with Templenewsam, near Leeds, the seat of the Hon. 
Edward Wood, M.P. Yet, weighing the internal evidence 
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of the story, it is difficult to choose between Templenewsam 
and Temple Hurst, near Snaith; and the writer of one 
guide-book which has fallen under my notice awards the 
honour to both places. The critical fact, I think, is 
that Templestowe was a day’s journey from Torquilstone 
(ch. xxxv). The Jew, indeed, was compelled to halt for the 
night at a small market-town about four miles from the 
Temple Court. Templenewsam is some twenty-two miles 
in a direct line from Conisborough, while Temple Hurst 
is only about seventeen miles; and if we deduct two or 
three miles from the latter distance, the Jew’s ride becomes 
a very short one for the better part of a day’s journey. 
When we detach ourselves from the story and consider 
the matter in the light of general probability, the claims of 
Templenewsam become overwhelmingly strong. Historically, 
architecturally and socially it has always been a more 
important place than Temple Hurst, of which there are 
now only a few remains incorporated in farm-buildings, 
Leeds was on one of the main coaching-routes between 
London and Scotland, both for the east and west sides, 
and Templenewsam is mentioned in all the road-books, 


Though it is said that Scott never visited it, the fact that | 


Lord Darnley was born there would certainly give him an 
interest in the place. It is unnecessary, however, to go 
further than this, and recognize in the old quadrangle the 
scene of the incidents narrated in Ivanhoe, as one casual 
writer has done. The present house is barely Jacobean; 


the period of Ivanhoe carries us back to within about a , 


dozen years of the establishment of the preceptory, and, 
apparently, to the earliest history of the site. 
Templenewsam may be taken, then, to represent the 
site of Templestowe, and the little town where Isaac lodged 
with his countryman, Nathan, may well be Leeds, where 
the Templars had possessions and where there is still a 
Templars Street. At Templestowe the story culminates 
in a wonderfully dramatic way. About the hour of noon 
Ivanhoe arrived to champion the cause of the Jewess. 
Though his horse, “urged for many miles to its utmost 
speed, appeared to reel from fatigue,” he refused to change 
it; and the proud Templar, his heart rent by conflicting 
passions, went down before a very feeble stroke (ch. xliil). 
At that instant Richard, attended by a band of men-at- 
arms under the Earl of Essex, who, moving towards York, 
had fallen in with the King, entered the lists, and turned 
the Templars out of their preceptory. 
Richard is shortly afterwards represented as holding 
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his Court at York. In the castle of that city John had 
already instigated the assassination of his brother (ch. xxxiv). 
Though John refers to Clifford’s Gate, the existing Clifford’s 
Tower was not built until the latter half of his son’s reign, 
between 1245 and 1258. Ivanhoe and Rowena were married 
in the minster at York (ch. xliv). The whole of that glorious 
pile has been built since the days of Richard, with the 
exception of a portion of the crypt, which dates from the 
time of Archbishop Roger (1151-81). Even this was closed 
up and forgotten until the fire of 1829, started by Jonathan 
Martin, the lunatic. In the course of the repairs then made, 
the old crypt was discovered and made accessible. The 
structure includes some fragments of still older work, which 
may possibly carry us back to the Saxon church of Eadwine. 
At York, too, Rebecca, about to leave England for 
Spain and to dedicate her life to good works, took her 
leave of Rowena, presenting her at the same time with a 
carcanet, or necklace, of immense value. It is a somewhat 
sad conclusion to a story which is full of vigour and move- 
ment, and to this point singularly free from pathos; but 
it is the only possible consistent and artistic conclusion, 
as Scott himself shows in the Introduction written in 1830, 
which may be taken to represent his matured opinion. 


W. A. ATKINSON 


LEOPARDS IN 


THE DECCAN 


My friend the Mullah was delighted to hear that I was 
coming to encamp at his village, for we had had excellent 
sport in the neighbourhood on the occasion of a ten days’ 
visit some years before. This time I proposed to make 
a longer stay, in order to kill off some of the leopards which 
infested the neighbouring jungles. When he heard of my 
approach from an emissary dispatched to make necessary 
preparations, he assembled the Brinjaras, of whom there 
were several tandas (clans) in the neighbourhood, and 
treated them to a few bottles of their favourite liquor at 
the tavern. Needless to say, the Mullah himself touched 
no drop of the forbidden wine. For him no “ruby kindled 
in the vine,” for he was an orthodox Mussulman, who would 
not even partake of meat unless he was satisfied that it 
had been made lawful flesh by having its throat cut while 
there were still signs of life. It must be said that, provided 
an antelope was shot before his eyes, the signs of life need 
not be very evident; the flickering of an eyelid or the 
twitching of a muscle, even though others could not discern 
it, was in such circumstances sufficient to satisfy the 
Mullah, and he would whip out the ready knife and make 
it lawful meat in a moment. 

In the tavern were assembled the Brinjaras of Jotinga 
and another hamlet a few miles off. They were rivals 
in sport, each group claiming that there were more leopards 
in their jungles. The Jotinga people said that there were 
half a dozen living almost at their doors. The head-man 
of the other village told of one of immense size that drank 
nightly from water in a trough near a well in the middle 
of the village, as well as of others in the adjacent hills. 
Had not one killed an old woman who went out to cut grass 
for her cow only a month ago ? There was one near Jotinga 
that had a special predilection for monkeys. The Mullah 
scoffed at this tale. ‘‘ How,” he said, “‘ is the leopard going 
to swing from branch to branch to catch the black-faced 
langurs?”’? But the Naik of Jotinga had his answer ready. 
“Come and watch when the moon is full and you will 
see, O reverend one,” he replied. ‘‘ The leopard has only 
to walk under the trees where the shadows of the roosting 
bandar-log are reflected on the ground. He pounces on 
the shadow, and the foolish owner falls to the ground and 
is seized at once by the prowler of the night.” Thus it 
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is that the leopard, wiser than the human being, grasps 
the shadow and seizes the substance ! 

My camp was pitched in the old place under the spreading 
mango-trees, near the well where the patient laborious 
oxen toiled all day to draw the water that ran down the 
channels to irrigate the fields. We had some trouble in 
getting rid of a great flock of black-faced monkeys, whom 
I called “‘the Labour Party,” by reason of their idleness 
and the futility of their chatter; but they eventually made 
off across the fields, where they afterwards sat in solemn 
conclave, but no doubt, like their prototypes, accomplished 
nothing. 

Some distance from here, twenty years before, I destroyed 
a man-eating leopard that had carried off many children 
and attacked some grown-up people in the fields in broad 
daylight. It prowled at night from one hamlet to another, 
and would pick up and devour any child that might be 
sleeping on the threshold of a hut, perhaps taking it from 
the very side of the parents. The monster would emerge 
on noiseless pads suddenly from the Acherontian mouth 
of night. There would be a sudden rush, a stifled ery, a 
crunching of bones in the adjacent bush or nullah, and 
in the morning nothing but a tress of hair, a few bleod- 
stained rags hanging on the bushes, and perhaps two little 
yellow palms upturned to heaven as though in mute appeal 
for vengeance. Vengeance came. ... The swift death 
pads near on velvet feet... . But there is a lurker on 
the threshold of the hut. Night watches sphinx-like, 
starred with eyes; can other eyes not see? None save 
those burning orbs which gleam like glow-worms in the 
gloom. .. . But the moon rises and reveals the creeping 
feline shape. A shot and a flame pierce the silence and 
the shadows of the night, and the monster has paid the 
penalty of his crimes. 

On this occasion, I first hunted up the leopard that had 
killed the old woman. She had suddenly come upon it 
in the grass, but it was no man-eater, for though it killed 
her in a moment with the pressure of fatal fangs in the 
throat, it did not devour the body. Attacks by wild 
animals are often more due to fear than to aggression. 
Also they sometimes make mistakes. Thus in a field near 
here a man was lying asleep enwrapped in a black blanket 
when he was suddenly seized by a leopard, which at once 
quitted him without doing much harm. No doubt it took 
the herdsman for one of his goats, which were grazing near 
at hand, and which had imparted some of their strong scent 
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to the blanket. But carnivorous felines do not generally 
hunt by scent, but rather by sight and perhaps some 
sensing with the whiskers. Then one day the Mullah 
was crossing a field where the high millet crops reached 
above his head, and a leopard jumped up with its paws on 
his shoulders and put its face in his face, but did not hurt 
him. But wounded ones are different. One such came 
rapidly at me, ventre a terre; it rushed but did not spring; 
it seized my arm and tore away the fleshy part of the fore- 
arm, and then bit deep into my thigh with penetrating 
fangs and fixed sharp claws into the calf of the leg. 

To return to the murderer of the old woman. It was 
turned out in the first beat, and went off across the face 
of the hills, cunningly taking advantage of depressions in 
the ground. Then it took shelter in a shallow wooded 
ravine, out of which I hounded it with the help of forty 
beaters and shot it through the heart. It was an old 
female, and presented some peculiar markings, many of 
the rosettes having a central spot like those characteristic 
of the jaguar. After shooting this beast I went over to 
Jotinga, and found the remains of an antelope which had 
been killed and partly devoured during the night. I took 
post over a nest of porcupine holes which leopards were 
evidently in the habit of frequenting, and at the first shout 
of the beaters one galloped straight for these burrows and 
rolled over with a bullet through the body. 

In olden days I used to tie up goats and wait for a kill 
before trying to beat the leopard out. But after tying up 
goats in a number of different places, and having seen that 
none of them was killed, I adopted a different method. 
This was to select a likely line of country, and start out in 
the morning with thirty or forty beaters. _We would 
beat every promising bit of jungle, working our way from 
cover to cover across the hills and looking out for tracks. 
In this way the game can generally be found in the course 
of the day, and there is always a chance of a shot at an 
antelope or gazelle, while, having horse and spear, I occa- 
sionally had a run after a boar. 

Thus I went to hunt up the big leopard said to infest 
the Brinjara village which was the rival of Jotinga. A 
track in the street showed that the beast had been near 
the well in the night, so we proceeded to the hills a mile 
off, and beat for some distance without success. At length 
there was a loud shout from many voices on the opposite 
side of a ravine above which I had posted myself, and I 
saw an immense leopard, so large that for a moment it 
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appeared to be a tiger, emerge from the shadows and walk 
towards me. One shot knocked it over and another 
_ finished it off as it lay clawing the air, for it is not wise to 
take any chances with these beasts. They are dangerous 
to follow up when wounded and difficult to stop when they 
charge. 

We found a very fierce leopard with a big cub a day or 
two after this. They had killed a cow and dragged the 
carcass into dense jungle in a deep ravine. These animals 
charged the beaters, giving utterance to fierce roars, as 
soon as they entered the cover, and put them to flight. 
The beaters went bravely in again, headed by a man with 
a shot-gun, for the jungle was too dense for any hope of 
getting a shot by walking them up. This time the beasts 
were driven out with shouts and shots, and one came rapidly 
past me, about fifty yards off, and was badly missed, while 
the other broke out of the beat. I put them out from the 
other side of the hill next day, but they made off, tails in 
air, without affording a shot. The following day I killed 
an old female which was supposed to be one of the two, but 
this was doubtful, as her companion was not in evidence. 

I was taking a rest a day or two later when a Brinjara 
arrived in the afternoon with news that his people had 
marked down a leopard in a nullah two miles off. I rode 
out to the spot, and found some Brinjaras watching on a 
hill-top. They said they could see the animal lying under 
a small tree about eighty yards off, but I could not make it 
out, even with my binoculars. So I sent a few men to 
drive the beast out. After a good deal of shouting it got 
up and trotted down the nullah and was shot without 
difficulty. I learnt something new on this occasion. While 
we were trying to see the leopard from the hill-top, the 
_ Brinjaras would persist in talking aloud. When I remon- 
strated, saying they would frighten it away, the Naik told me 
that the animal was alert and would make off if they remained 
silent, but would lie perdu so long as they continued talking, 
thinking thus to escape observation, while if there was no 
sound it would suppose they had gone away and then 
sneak out. 

Some days later I moved camp a dozen miles, and 
on the way beat across some likely looking country. 
_ Crossing a wide plateau, we came to an extensive ravine, 
| Tteported to be inhabited by a leopard. There were signs 
in the vicinity. Above the ravine I found a place where 
the leopard had rolled. It had lain in a depression to watch 
for antelope, and near this spot it had killed a doe and 
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dragged it down into the ravine. All this was plainly 
inscribed in the book of nature. The valley, known ag 
the Deoderi, was broad and deep, some five or six hundred 
yards in length, filled with jungle, in places very dense, 
and containing plentiful water. The surrounding country 


was bare and cultivated, except along the hill-sides and in | 


the nullahs that intersected them. I put in the beaters, 
and the leopard soon showed itself and was with difficulty 
driven some distance towards me. But I had taken up 
a position too far ahead, where only sparse trees clad the 
hill-side, and the beast would not abandon the cool shades 
of the Deoderi and face my rifle. It roared fiercely and 
broke back through the thin line of beaters. 

The jungle was extensive and more beaters were needed. 
I obtained these from a neighbouring village, bringing our 
strength up to forty-five. 1 took post this time higher up 
in thick jungle, but commanding an open glade. The 
beast, a stout young female, was hounded out, and I shot 
it in the glade. 

A few days later I revisited the Deoderi, where another 
leopard was said to have taken up his abode. When going 


down the hill through sparse bush jungle to take up a | 


suitable position after giving instructions to the beaters, I 
unwisely allowed an attendant to carry my rifle, which was 
a heavy burden ona hot April day. In fact, before arrang- 
ing the beat I should have lined up the men below and 
walked with them in that formation up to my post. But 
it seemed unlikely that a leopard would lie up in the sparse 


bush on the side of the hill when there were cool and inviting | 


covers and water higher up the nullah. But the unexpected 


always happens. Half-way down the hill, when I was near . 


a somewhat dense clump of bush, the two or three men 


in front of me started to run, and one called out something _ 


which I did not catch, but understood that the leopard was 
in view. I stopped close to the bush and peered into it, 
but could see nothing, although there was a strong smell 
of wild beast. I then moved on to where the men had 
stopped, to get my rifle, and was loading it when the leopard 
rose from the bushes where he had been lying down within 
three feet of me and made off over the hill, followed by 
futile shot. No blood was to be found, but as the animal 


might possibly be wounded I withdrew the beaters and, | 
leaving a few men on the hill above to keep watch, went | 


on in another direction to beat up a leopard that had 
killed a goat the day before. 
We beat along the hill-side, and a fair-sized leopard 
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came trotting along straight towards me. Suddenly it 
crouched behind a boulder, and then, as the beat came 
on, broke into a gallop across high ground on my right; 
I fired two shots, the second an obvious miss. There was 
the mark of a bullet-and some white fur, but no blood, on 
a stone where I had fired my first shot, which showed that 
the bullet had passed just underneath the beast. We 
beat it out again farther on, but it was in no temper to be 


, driven; it broke back with a roar, charged through the 


line of beaters, and scratched one man slightly down the 
thigh; with great presence of mind he saved himself by 
“feeding” it with a cloth he carried over his shoulder. 

After this adventure we returned to the Deoderi, where 
the men left on guard told me they had heard two leopards 


fighting all day, with roars, growls and other noises. I 


took post at the spot where I had shot the leopard a few 
days before, and the beaters lined up across the head of 
the valley and came on with clamorous uproar. Soon a 
very large leopard came trotting down the watercourse, 
offering a very difficult shot, owing to the density of the 
cover, and I missed it. Five minutes later another and 
even larger male came along, which I shot through the body. 
It turned and galloped up the hill-side, with blcod streaming 
from its flank, when it collapsed to a second shot and died 
in a few minutes. My chief follower considered that I 
had had a very narrow escape from the leopard which 
J had nearly trodden on in the morning. But I do not 
think these animals will often attack unless wounded or 
otherwise molested, although such close proximity was 
certainly unpleasant. He insisted on bringing and waving 
over my head a live fowl after our return to camp, presum- 
ably to warn off the evil spirit of the dead leopard. 

In going over fresh ground one day I came across an 
encampment of Jotisi, a tribe of fortune-tellers who travel 
about the country and live on the credulity of the people, 
just as do those of Bond Street. They appeared to be 
well off, having plenty of tents. children and cattle. Farther 
on there were two men ploughing, who denied all knowledge 
of such a thing as a leopard, but fifty yards off I found the 
fresh tracks of one that had crossed the field in the morning. 

An extract from my journal may be of interest in connec- 


_tion with more recent events in India. This was written 


nine years ago: “The country has changed in some re- 
spects since I first knew it. In the larger towns, of which 
I visited a few, there seems to be a decline of British authority. 


ard The white man does not meet with the consideration he 
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used to meet with, merely because he was a white man, 
The civil officers are probably unaware of this, as their official 
position and power—not the mere fact of their bein 
Englishmen, as in days gone by—secures them attention 
and sycophancy. There are now few English officials in 


this part of the country, and the people in the districts do | 


not seem to know even their names. British prestige 
(real prestige, and not that first falsely defined and then 
flouted by an ignorant politician) is as dead as the Dodo 
among the educated classes. The rural population in remoter 
places is as friendly as of old. A change for the worse has 
only taken place where Western democratic ideas, unsuited 
to the nature of the people and their intellectual and moral 
development, have crept in with pernicious effect. Foolish 
people expect to accomplish in a few decades what it has | 
taken a thousand years to attain in England. Seven years 
of a Radical régime have laid the seeds of a hundred years 


of disaffection and discontent, which can only react un } 


favourably on the prosperity and happiness of the people.” 
Since these words were written we have seen the further 
effects of this deliberate disturbance of the “ pathetic 
contentment ” of the inhabitants of a country which has 
been happy under British rule, but now has before it a long 
vista of misery and turmoil. 

I came to one village where the people, with superstitious 
dread, would not even mention the name of leopard, fear- 
ing the vengeance of these animals if they were betrayed. 


With great difficulty I obtained information that a pony 
and other cattle had been killed by some unknown animal, 
whose nature was betrayed by the tracks of a small leopard 
which I found near a den close to the village, containing | 
the remains of prey. It had evidently sneaked away as I 
came up, so I followed the tracks across a cultivated plateau. 
While crossing this we put up a sounder of pig, and I took 
a spear and had a long run, but my horse was too slov, 
and I could not come up with them. Near sunset we 
came to the far side of the plateau, which was sparsely clad 
with bushes. Here the beaters soon drove out a leopard, 
a small, light animal, which I knocked over as it trotted past 
about eighty yards off. 

About two hundred yards from my next camp I found | 
tracks of a leopard and two cubs, and one of my men later | 
in the day, hearing birds making a great noise over some 
evergreen lokandi bushes, looked and saw a cub. The 
old one and the other cub were evidently in the bushes, 
but I was out in another direction, and returned too late 
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to beat them up. We started next morning, and in driving 
a long ravine turned out a leopard, which, however, broke 
pack through the line. I then beat in the other direction, 
and the beast came along below me, and I saw its head 
thrust forward from a bush, with every whisker extended 
stiff and moving to and fro as though sensing the surround- 
ings. I missed the shot at about forty yards and made 
another miss as the animal dashed up the side of the hill ; 
after this we sought for it in vain. In the evening some 
Brinjaras came to my camp with news that they had seen 
a leopard lying out on the hill-side about a mile off. I 
hurried to the spot, followed by my men and a number 
of the villagers. On arriving at the place I found men 
watching the leopard, which was on the crest of the hill; 
but as I approached the beast got up and made off down 
the slope, with a whisk of the tail of which I caught a glimpse. 
We followed in full cry, like a pack of hounds, the leopard 
fleeing in front like a scalded cat, for about a thousand 
yards, when the beast took cover in a wide jungle-clad 
nullah. It was getting late, and a beat was hastily arranged. 
The beaters came on towards me as far as some dense 
cover, when the leopard charged with a roar and seized a 
boy by the back of his neck and head, and in a moment 
dropped him and sprang back into the bushes, followed by 
a futile shot from a sepoy who was at hand with a gun. 
All this took place within twenty yards of me, presenting 
an interesting but sufficiently appalling spectacle, for I 
could not fire owing to the beaters being all round, and 
it seemed as if the boy must be killed. I hurried to the 
spot, picked up the boy, attended to his wounds, and sent 
him to camp on my pony. He had two fang-holes in the 
back of his neck and two in the skull above, as well as a 
scratch under the ear and a severe wound on the upper arm. 
It was growing dusk, and I did not know whether the leopard 
was wounded or not, and there seemed no use in entering 
the cover. A flock of crows were assembled in noisy con- 
clave in a tree, which indicated that the animal was close 
at hand, but I went to the spot and could see nothing. 
It was by this time nearly dark, and nothing more could 
be done. The leopard was probably the one we had harried 
in the morning, although this was not realized at the time, 
as it was in a different direction. But otherwise its behaviour 
could not be accounted for. 

On arrival in camp I dressed the boy’s wounds. The 
teeth had not penetrated the skull, although the two cor- 
responding wounds on the neck below were deep, and the 
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head was fixed to one side and could not be moved. [j 
appeared that the leopard’s teeth had slipped on the skull, 


or it would have been cracked like an egg-shell. Next | 


morning I went to hunt up the leopard, but could find no 
sign of it. It had vanished like an evil spirit into the 
night, leaving no trace, which was not surprising after 
the harrying it had been subjected to. I dressed the boy’s 
wounds twice daily at his house in the village, having a 
lively recollection of similar dressing of my own wounds 
in like circumstances. They were healthy, but the neck 
was still on one side, so that he looked over his shoulder, 
and his temperature was up to 103 degrees. But he im. 
proved rapidly each day, and I got his head gradually round 
into the proper position. 


While tending the boy’s wounds I noticed a very old | 


man squatting on the floor and looking on with approval. 
I inquired who he was, and gathered that he was the oldest 
living member of the family, perhaps a great-grandfather, 
and that he was a hundred and twenty-five years old. He 
certainly looked it! He was unfortunately stone deaf, 
and I could carry on no conversation with this piece of 
human flotsam left stranded on the shores of time. They 
said he remembered the flight of Baji Rao, Peshwa of Poona, 
through this country, and that was ninety-four years before, 
He had been employed as a cartman with the British forces 
guarding the Berar frontier. Signs were made to hin, 
and he began to mumble something about Baji Rao and 
the English lashkar (troops), and then he muttered the 
name of an officer who had been dead eighty-six years, and 
who was in command of the troops near here at the time 
of the Peshwa’s flight and encountered some of his forces. 
Certainly the old man was talking of those times, and, if 
he did not speak from hearsay, he must have been well 
over a hundred years of age. In this part of the country 
some people still talked of days when the legions of the 
Mahratta chief thundered through the land with his masses 
of marauding horsemen. 

In the Deccan I have everywhere found the Brinjaras 
the best of shikaris, and have always been glad to have 
a number of them employed in beating for dangerous game, 
when they are plucky and trustworthy. They are them- 
selves much addicted to the chase, assisted by their fierce 
and peculiar breed of dogs, with which they hunt down 
their game, and especially pigs, the flesh of which they 
greatly prize. Few carry fire-arms, but they are wonderfully 


expert at knocking over small game with sticks and stones, | 
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and I have seen them kill running hares, and even birds 
on the wing, in this manner, while their sharp eyes will 
detect crouching game and enable them to kill quail and 
partridges before the birds rise. In my wanderings in 
search of large and small game I have often had consider- 
able assistance from Brinjaras. The haunts of tigers are 
frequently known to them, owing to the depredations com- 
mitted by these animals on their flocks, and they are always 
glad to assist in the hunt. In this respect they are not as 
secretive about the presence of wild beasts as are the gener- 
ality of villagers of the Deccan. The Brinjaras are also 
remarkably truthful, a somewhat rare virtue in the East. 

The place where my next camp was pitched swarmed with 
ticks, and I was bitten by one that made me quite ill for 
a couple of days: my hands and face swelled, and my 
ankle, where the bite was, grew to twice its normal size, 
causing great inconvenience for some days. I rode up to 
the hills at eleven o’clock in the morning under a blazing 
sun. The cover was dense and extensive. We beat out 
and missed a leopard, which galloped swiftly towards the 
plain, but could not be found again, although I tracked it 
for some distance. The terrific heat and the state of my 


- leg made it difficult for me to keep up. 


Next day a man brought news that a valuable cow had 
been killed and partly eaten in a nullah near the village 
where I had first located the animal. The cow had been 
missed in the evening, and I found pugs of a large leopard 
which had crossed a field from the direction of the hills 


' where we had been beating the day before. There could 


be no doubt of the identity of the animal, which had eaten out 
the stomach and the insides of the cow’s legs. There were 
no tracks of exit, and the game was evidently in the cover, 


| but nothing came out when we beat through it. The 


beaters were afraid of the beast, and probably avoided the 
dense spots—and no blame to them, for the leopard was 
seen skulking in the bushes when the beat was over. Then 
aman came and said that he could see it lying in a dense 
thicket, but I could not make it out. The thicket was 
twenty yards through. I collected all the men at one end 
and took post at the other. At a given signal they raised 
a tremendous uproar, beating drums and shaking stones 
in empty cans, and after a time the leopard rushed out, 
and I shot it through the body and killed it with another 


, shot as it ran along the nullah. It did not attempt to show 


fight. This was a very heavy old male. It had with 


_ difficulty made its way out of the thicket, and its face and 
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body were scratched and bleeding from forcing its wa 
through the bushes. One of the cow’s teats which it had 
eaten exuded through a wound in the back. In its agony 
the dying animal had bitten through one of its paws, and 
the jaws had to be forced open to release it. This leopard 
had a peculiar malformation of the tongue, which was split 
in two for about four inches of its length from the tip. 
There being no more signs of leopards, I marched back 


to the old cantonment, where the empty lines and barracks } 


furnished a sad reminder of days that had for ever passed 
away. Here all was silent where the echoes had once 
resounded with the tramp of horse, foot and _ artillery, 
and where the greatest of British Generals had encamped 
over a hundred years before. Here I was met by many 
old and loyal friends, pensioned native officers and others, 
who came to see me, some from a distance of many miles, 
The bag for the three or four weeks included ten leopards, 
as well as many antelope and gazelle. No doubt three 
more leopards should have been shot. The expedition had 
been of interest in adding to my knowledge of the habits 
of these animals, as well as of other species. There appears 
still to be much confusion with regard to leopards, many 
sportsmen holding that there are at least two species, 
although naturalists are now agreed that there is only 
one. It used to be said that there were the panther and 
the leopard, while a third, called the “‘ pantheret,’’ has been 
recently invented. The terms “ leopard’? and “panther” 
are interchangeable, the former being generally given to this 
species in the north of India, and the animal being commonly 


called the panther in the south. These must not be con | 


fused with the hunting leopard, an entirely different animal, 
now seldom found in India in a wild state. I did hear of 
one of the latter during this tour, but could not find it, 
although I saw the tracks and ranged a considerable extent 
of country in search of it. 

The two so-called “‘ species’? of leopard are popularly 
distinguished by differences in size, in shape of skull, and 
in colour and texture of fur. The larger species is said to 
be characterized by a brighter colour, with a smooth coat, 
and an elongated skull having a pronounced occipital ridge. 
The smaller animal is said to be of a paler, less fulvous 
colour, with a rough coat, and a round skull from which 
the occipital ridge is absent. Another difference has been 
ascribed to the animals in some quarters, the larger species 
being said to have 22 and the smaller 28 vertebre. : 

Leopards vary in size, but the variations are not 4s 


ecies 


ot as 
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eat as is commonly supposed. The males, as in the case 
of the tiger, are much larger than the females. The differ- 
ences referred to above can generally be ascribed to the 
age of the animals. The young have rough coats, less 
pigmentation, and round skulls destitute of occipital ridge. 
The older animals develop the elongated form of skull 
and the growth of occipital ridge; they naturally have 
more pigmentation, the strength going into colour when 
no longer required for growth during immaturity, and, 
as in other animals, the coat becomes smoother with age. 
It seems probable that misconceptions have arisen owing 
to immature specimens being taken for a species different 
from the mature examples of the animal. I have found 
the vertebre vary from 23 to 26in number. Some differences 
in habit have also been noted, the smaller animals being more 
addicted to arboreal habits. But this is a phenomenon 
partly due to environment, and only to be expected in the 
young, light and active, such as may be observed also in 
the human species. 

In the part of the country in which I hunted these animals 
the black variety is not found, these being more prevalent 
in the denser forests of Canara, Assam, Burma and Java. 
The black leopard is a lusus nature, melanoid and fulvous 
cubs having been found in one litter. Their rosette markings 
can be seen in the sunlight, although they appear jet-black 
in shade. 

R. G. Burton 
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RHODESIA 


Ir has been said that history never repeats itself, but, in 
common with most epigrams, this is only a _half-truth; 
for though, like Cleopatra, nothing may be able to stale 
its infinite variety, yet history rebuilds again and again 
the same crises, if upon different causes, and Rhodesia is the 
latest example of this old, old experience. 

Let us recall for a moment those years in 1880 when 
Rhodesia was still a little-explored territory under the sway 
of Lobengula. In that decade broke out a fierce struggle, 
unexpressed but strenuous, for the possession of South Africa, 
The Dutch, in the person of Paul Kruger, dreamed of a great 
country—a vast South African Republic, of which the Trans- 
vaal was to be the nucleus in more than its ambitious title. 
Germany, awaking to her conception of world-dominion, 
was reaching out a covetous hand to grasp the whole of a 
continent south of the Zambesi—or shall I say of the Equator? 
And Britain, in the person of one man, seeing her already 
established headship threatened, sought means to stabilize 
her tottering position there. It was Rhodesia which at 
that time was the key to the hegemony of South Africa. 
Kruger saw it, and sent to Bulawayo to secure concessions 
from Lobengula, and these concessions he avowed that he 
had gained. Be that as it may, however, his envoy was 
drowned in the Limpopo, and nothing was ever seen of the 
papers. Germany saw it, and made fruitless efforts to 
obtain a footing in the desirable land, not only directly, 
but also through agents in the Transvaal; while Portugal 
besides put forward claims not to be despised. Mr. Rhodes 
saw it, and with the help of C. D. Rudd and others, won 
from the savage monarch the grant which, by means of 
the Chartered Company and the Pioneer expedition, he was 
able afterwards to exploit; and so Rhodesia, and, through 
Rhodesia, Africa up to Tanganyika, passed under the 
protection of the British Crown. True, it took the South 
African War to settle the whole question, but the die was 
really cast when the Pioneers broke camp on the Macloutsie 
River and marched into what is now Rhodesia. But for 
that event there would probably have been no South African 
War and no British Dominion in Africa to-day. 

Thus did a great crisis culminate and pass ; but history, 
revolving ever upon her eternal axis, has now come back 
full cycle to a similar crisis upon similar premises, There 
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are variants, it is true, from the original controversy, but 
it is still the hegemony of Africa which is at stake, and 
Rhodesia is still the pivot upon which the whole situation 
turns. There are variants, I say, from the original contro- 
versy. Germany is down and out; Portugal is confined 
to her own borders; South Africa, united and enlarged, 
is within the British Commonwealth of Nations; and the 
man who gave his name to Rhodesia is dead. Superficially 
viewed, the question now at issue is merely whether Rhodesia 
shall join the Union of South Africa or remain aloof ; 
but in reality the crisis is as deep as that of the 1880-90 
decade, and identical with it in its broad outlines. The 
object of this article is to amplify and prove this statement. 

In 1880 Mr. Rhodes dreamed of a great South Africa, 
a united South Africa, and a South Africa all British—‘ all 
red,” as he put it, sweeping his hand over the map up to 
Tanganyika. He laboured and gave his life to the realiza- 
tion of his dream of a great South Africa; but always 
and at all costs that great South Africa was to be an integral 
part of a still greater British Empire; and because the 
whole is greater than the part, he set the whole Empire first 
in his thoughts. What was best for the whole Empire 
must necessarily be best also for that portion of it called 
South Africa, and from this conception he never wavered. 
He saw things in their right perspective. 

Now, in 1922, a new dream is being dreamed. South 
Africa is large and unified, but it reaches only as far as the 
Limpopo. The land-hunger of the Dutch is again awake, 
and the Union is casting its eyes east and north—as far 
north as Tanganyika—in the old dream of 1880. What has 
quickened this old ideal once again is the renewed possibility 
of its realization, for the political equilibrium has been 
disturbed of all the countries adjacent to the Union. First 
of all, Portugal, by repeated revolutions, has brought itself 
to the brink of bankruptcy ; and if it is declared insolvent, 
what will become of its colony, Mozambique ? Mozambique 
is a rich province, and it is worth having. It is also conti- 
guous to the Transvaal, and it appears to the Union eminently 
practical that it should be annexed. A little pressure 
upon that embarrassed province—the bribe of greater 
financial support than poverty-stricken Portugal can afford, 
the threat at the same time to deflect the Johannesburg 
traffic from Lorenco Marques to Kosi Bay by means of a 
new railway—these things may prove sufficient to sweep 
Mozambique into the orbit of the Southern Parliament. 
Secondly, beyond the Limpopo to the north, Rhodesia 
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is again at the close of a system of government. In the 
"eighties it was barbarism which was staggering to its fall; 
now it is the rule of the Chartered Company. Aduministra- 
tion under the Charter is bound to end in 1924, but owing 
to the adverse decision of the Privy Council regarding the 
possession of the unalienated lands, it is desirable to close 
it at the earliest date possible. Southern Rhodesia has 
to decide, therefore, whether it will govern itself, or whether 
it will cast in its lot with its powerful southern neighbour, 
Thirdly, beyond Southern Rhodesia lies Northern Rhodesia, 
and there also the Chartered Company, weary of its labours, 
is anxious to lay down the sceptre. Northern Rhodesia, 
as vast in territory as its prototype south of the Zambesi, 
is also as rich in potentialities; but its white population 
is so small that it is at present incapable of self-government. 
With the passing of Chartered control, therefore, Northern 
Rhodesia must either come under the direct protection of 
the Colonial Office, or it must be swallowed up in the capacious 
maw of the Union Parliament; while fourthly, the little 
protectorate of Nyasaland, lying in the angle between North- 
ern Rhodesia and Lake Nyasa and identical with Rhodesia 
in interest, will probably also share its fate. Fifthly, Angola, 
less developed than Mozambique, is equally affected with 
Mozambique by the financial instability of its mother- 
country, Portugal. 

Now, the Imperial Government has in Northern Rhodesia 
a territory of unlimited possibilities, and one which it is 
in honour bound to protect and develop; but the Imperial 
Government is indeed a weary Titan, passing through 
one of its recurrent phases of a world-fatigue so great that 
its only desire is to be rid of its responsibilities. It is, 
moreover, made up of men in whom the instinct of Empire 
is not developed, who have little realization of the glory 
of an Empire which, through the centuries, the noblest 
spirits of Britain have thought not unworthy the sacrifice 
of life itself. To such men, and at such an hour, any offer 
that will disembarrass them of the obligation to Northern 
Rhodesia will be welcome ; and such an offer has been made. 
The Union of South Africa has offered to take over both 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, to pay off in full the debt 
owing to the Chartered Company, and to expropriate that 
Company’s railway and mineral rights in Southern Rhodesia 
(a sum amounting altogether to something like fifteen 
million pounds), and also to shoulder the deficits upon 
the administration of Northern Rhodesia. Now of all these 
sums of money, be it remembered, none would in any case 
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come upon the Imperial Government, except the deficits in 
the yearly administration of Northern Rhodesia. The debt 
to the Chartered Company is secured upon the unalienated 
lands of Southern Rhodesia, and there is no necessity at pre- 
sent to expropriate the Company’s entire rights in the railways 
and the minerals. Southern Rhodesia, if it assumes self- 
government, can itself do all this gradually and steadily, 
but it cannot pay down the lump sum for the lot immediately. 
It is easily to be understood, therefore, that the Chartered 
Company, whose directors are business men thinking first 
of all of their shareholders, are anxious that the offer of 
the Union Government be accepted. It is to them a more 
advantageous offer than any which Southern Rhodesia 
can make, and they are using all their influence to secure 
it, reversing thereby their former policy, favoured by Jameson, 
viz. that Rhodesia should stand out of the Union. Mr. 
Rhodes is dead—that is a fact never to be forgotten, for 
it explains much of the present attitude of London Wall. 
Mr. Rhodes is dead, and so is his lieutenant, Jameson, 
and other Pharaohs have arisen “‘ who knew not Joseph.” 

The Chartered Company, therefore, for financial reasons 
is eager to see Southern Rhodesia absorbed into the Union 
of South Africa; and the Imperial Government, which 
would otherwise have to carry the burden of a small yearly 
grant to Northern Rhodesia, is equally anxious to see the 
territory of Northern Rhodesia taken over as well. The 
day is not far off when Northern Rhodesia will be self- 
supporting. Yet even for that short time, and even for 
the tremendous potentialities of wealth at stake, and even 
for the wishes of the population, both white and black, 
it is unwilling to assume responsibility, so long as any other 
alternative can be seized upon. With Northern Rhodesia 
would go—indeed, must go—Nyasaland, for such is fore- 
shadowed in the latest Colonial Office scheme, which, when 
it announces the approaching amalgamation of Uganda, 
Kenya Colony, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika Territory under 
one administration, is ominously silent as to both Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia. Finally, if the Union Government 
is successful in its bid for the Rhodesias, then the way is 
clear for it to annex Angola as well, for the same reason as 
is likely to throw Mozambique into its arms. 

It will thus be seen how far-reaching, how all-embracing, 
is the scheme which the Union of South Africa has conceived, 
and upon which it is willing to spend millions, though the 
diamond mines of Kimberley are already closed down, 
and though many of the gold mines of Johannesburg are 
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following suit—an economic crisis leaving the State Ex. 
chequer in a very impoverished condition. Does South 
Africa then expect to make such huge profits out of its new 
territories as to balance all this expenditure contemplated ; 
and if so, is the Imperial Government well advised in abandon- 
ing such riches on account of a trumpery and temporary 
grant to Northern Rhodesia ? Or, if this is not the reason 
for South Africa’s daring policy, what other more subtle 
reason can there be? ‘To judge of this, it may be as well 
to consider again Mr. Rhodes’s ideal in its entirety. 

Mr. Rhodes dreamed of a great and powerful South 
Africa, of a South Africa reaching to the Zambesi. He 
did not contemplate uniting Northern Rhodesia with the 
southern provinces, because the tropical north is a black 
man’s country, with conditions differing widely from the 
more temperate south. It is therefore better administered 
direct by the Imperial Parliament, and for this reason 
Northern Rhodesia has been given the British code of law, 
and not the Roman-Dutch law. A great Imperial depen- 
dency embracing all the Central African provinces—-Uganda, 
Kenya Colony, Zanzibar, Tanganyika Territory, Nyasaland, 
and Northern Rhodesia—and administered by one highly 
trained and highly salaried Civil Service, such as has done 
such magnificent work in India, is the most fitting form of 
government for these vast tropical tracts, and incomparably 
the best from the point of view of the native populations 
committed to our charge, provided they are protected from 
the incursions of Indians. To hand over a country like 
Northern Rhodesia to the Union, when native reserves within 
that Union—such as Basutoland and Bechuanaland—are 
still held directly by the Imperial Government, is a position 
so illogical as to suggest great ignorance of the conditions 
that obtain in that northern territory. 

Secondly, Mr. Rhodes dreamed of a great South Africa 
for ever an integral part of the British Empire. His idea 
was to serve the British Empire through South Africa, 
and the British Empire was ever his foremost thought. 
Now, how does the new dream square in this fundamental 
particular with that of Mr. Rhodes? We have in South 
Africa a faction avowedly republican of aim ; a faction which 
thought itself sufficiently strong in 1914 to attempt a rebellion; 
a faction which represents the whole of the Orange Free 
State, and a goodly portion of Cape Colony. In the last 
general election in the Union, though secession or no- 
secession was made the main plank of the election plat- 
forms, vet this faction carried the same number of seats 
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in Dutch constituencies as it had held previously, and 
it was only by the rally of British Labour to the no- 
secession party, and not by any rally of the Dutch, that that 
party was put into power with a good working majority. 
This faction, therefore, has to be reckoned with, the more 
so because throughout the Empire there is a growing resur- 
gence of factious nationalism, very dangerous to the stability 
of an Empire of which these nationalities have for so long 
formed parts. Still, the Nationalists of South Africa are 
in a minority ; what, then, of the majority of the Dutch- 
speaking electorate, headed by that exceedingly able man, 
General Smuts, who had a seat in the Imperial Cabinet ? 
What is General Smuts’s idea of the Imperial tie? On 
December 3, 1920, General Smuts spoke of South Africa 
as ‘‘a free, equal, sovereign member of the League of 
Nations, as a free, equal, independent State in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” ‘‘ A sovereign member,” “an 
independent State,”—are these words applicable to any 
portion of an Empire which is one and indivisible? But 
he says more: “In the future the Dominions have in 
principle authority and power, not only with respect of 
their domestic questions, but also of their international 
and foreign relations, and the question of peace or war that 
may affect them. If a war is to affect them, they will have 
to declare it. If a peace is to be made in respect of them, 
they will have to sign it.’’ Hitherto, if one part of the 
Empire has been at war, the whole Empire has automatically 
shared in that war. It stood or fell together. The South 
African War itself is a case in point; the Great War is a 
similar one. Now, however, in General Smuts’s opinion, 
if South Africa chooses to stand out of a war in which 
the rest of the Empire is engaged, it is free to do so; it has 
no obligation to the rest of the Empire. It may be, in 
fact, a neutral, benevolent or otherwise. But in that case, 
what of the Empire? It ceases to exist. An Empire of 
which the component portions may take part, or not, as 
they please in such a life-and-death matter as a war, is 
not even an alliance. It is only a name, the empty shell 
of what was once a living, life-giving entity. 

Passing now from the realm of words to the realm 
of action, we find General Smuts taking a leading share 
in insisting that the Dominions shall be represented upon 
the League of Nations separately from the Mother country ‘ 
and now at the meetings of that League may be seen the 
edifying spectacle of the various parts of the Empire differing, 
and even quarrelling, publicly, as was instanced very 
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recently in the dispute about white lead. Further, when 
the Washington Conference was called, a Conference to 
which the British Empire was invited as a whole and not 
asa number of disintegrated particles, General Smuts stated, 
ardstated publicly, that unless South Africa were represented 
separately from Great Britain (“unless she attended the 
conference on her own legs and not as part of the British 
Empire,’ to quote his summarized speech), South Africa 
would not be a party to the Conference, nor would it be 
bound by the result; and he carried his point. The 
Washington Conference has probably averted a dangerous 
war. It has been of vital importance to several parts of 
the British Empire, though not to South Africa ; yet General 
Smuts deliberately chose to embarrass the British Empire 
in a vital matter in order to carry a step further his factious 
theory of South Africa as “an independent, a sovereign 
State.” In all this there is no trace of any sense of an 
Imperial responsibility resting upon each part of the Empire, 
no trace of Mr. Rhodes’s axiom that what is best for the 
whole Empire must be best also for its several parts. This 
way—General Smuts’s way—lies disruption, lies secession. 
This is in no sense the spirit of unity; it is the spirit of 
lawlessness, the dry rot which will cause the strongest 
edifice to crumble into ruins. And yet General Smuts 
talks of “‘team-work”’! There can be no “ team-work” 
without discipline, without the subordinating of each part 
to the whole. Discipline is as necessary to an empire 
as to an army, the discipline that presents an undivided 
front to the world. It is the spirit of disruption that speaks 
in General Smuts’s voice, not the spirit of an empire one 
and indivisible. Between the Imperialism of General Smuts, 
therefore, and the Republicanism of General Herzog, there 
is no difference beyond a name. South Africa is “an 
independent, sovereign State,” in General Smuts’s own 
words; and as soon as it is strong enough to stand alone, 
there will be no necessity for a difference between them even 
of a name. At present it is not strong enough to stand 
alone, but the accretion of great territories embracing the 
whole continent as far north as Tanganyika, and developed 
while still protected by the Empire to which it acknowledges 
no duty, will greatly hasten that day. What is it, then, that 
stands in the way of the realization of this great dream, 
the antithesis of Mr. Rhodes’s dream? Just Southern 
Rhodesia ! 

If Southern Rhodesia decides upon responsible govern- 
ment, the bottom drops out of this colossal scheme for 
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aggrandisement on the part of South Africa, for Southern 
Rhodesia, by its geographical position, bars the way to 
the north. If Southern Rhodesia stands aloof from the 
Union, then the Imperial Government will be forced to 
retain both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, linking 
them up in that great Imperial dependency, to embrace 
all the protectorates of Central Africa, which I have already 
foreshadowed. But this is a great scheme which it will 
take a second Joseph Chamberlain to effect. If the Imperial 
Government is unequal to it, the alternative will be for 
it to administer Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland as 
Crown Colonies for a few years (they should not be many), 
until Southern Rhodesia is strong enough to take them 
over. The white population in all three Colonies is similar, 
for the great majority is drawn direct from Great Britain ; 
while the native policy of Rhodesia approximates more 
closely to that of Britain than does the policy of any other 
part of Africa. If this amalgamation is effected, Angola 
will no doubt throw in its lo with the two Rhodesias. 
But in either case Angola is unlikely to fall into the lap of 
South Africa, for it will be too dependent upon its great 
hinterland for the increased traffic flowing through Lobito 
Bay, by means of the Bengtiela Railway, to risk offending 
it. But whether the northern territories be eventually 
handed on to Southern Rhodesia or not, Southern Rhodesia 
will itself remain a solid block of country strong in the 
Imperial instinct, and large enough, as its population equalises 
its stretch of territory, to exercise a wholesome influence 
upon its southern neighbour. Rhodesia, as one of the 
Dominions of the Empire, with the standing of New Zealand, 
and carrying its influence directly to the Councils of the 
Empire, will wield a far more potent restraint upon the 
Union than it can if it be deflected into the orbit of 
the latter. 

In closing, there are still two points briefly to be discussed, 
viz. the two chief means, both persuasion and threat, 
by which the Union is bringing pressure to bear upon 
Rhodesia. One of the principal persuasions used to urge 
Rhodesia to join the Union is the argument that the Rhodesian 
votes will prevent the Republican Party from coming 
into power, and thus assure the future of South Africa 
within the British Empire ; but this is a fallacy. To begin 
with, the instability of the so-called Imperial policy of 
General Smuts has already been indicated. If Rhodesian 
votes go to support such a policy, then Rhodesian voters 
will only accelerate its ultimate result, which is the secession, 
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whether deliberate or not, of South Africa from the Empire, 
Besides, while Rhodesia is so sparsely populated, its votes 
will necessarily be too few to effect any decided balance 
of power in the Union, while it will have lost the influence it 
wields as a separate State. Further, the need for Rhodesia’s 
votes does not explain the scheme for this huge accretion 
of territory. Are the Portuguese votes from Mozambique 
so secure to General Smuts as to make him so eager to 
annex that province? If a greater preponderance of 
British votes is really what General Smuts is secking, 
he has an easier and a less expensive remedy to his hand 
than the acquisition of Rhodesia. When South Africa 
was being unified, the British, in order not to jeopardize 
that Union, accepted a decidedly lower representation in 
Parliament than their numbers entitled them to demand. 
It is this sacrifice of the British in South Africa which has 
put the South African Party under General Smuts in power 
all these years. If, therefore, the desire for more British 
votes is sincere, General Smuts, who has a good working 
majority in the present House, can pass a Redistribution 
Bill, and remedy this serious injustice. Until he does so, 
Rhodesia is justified in looking askance at this apparent 
anxiety about votes, 

Secondly, leaving aside the “campaign of misrepre- 
sentation’ regarding Rhodesia’s financial position which 
Sir Charles Coghlan says the Union Press has been carrying on 
while the Rhodesian Delegation was in London, the principal 
threat used to force Rhodesia into the Union is the argument 
that it depends for its existence upon one long line of railway, 
which lies at the mercy of the South, and which a hostile 
South can therefore use in such a way as to throttle it out 
of being. But here again the argument is false. Without 
taking into account the Beira Railway, Rhodesia can turn 
her attention to the west, to the sea-board province of 
Angola. The Bengiiela Railway, with its port of Lobito 
Bay, can place Rhodesian products upon the European 
markets ten days earlier than if they are carried by 
the Cape Railway. Lobito Bay is the natural port for the 
west-central part of Africa—-for Northern Rhodesia in 
particular—and Southern Rhodesia, by the direct line 
from Bulawayo to Elisabethville, can there join up with 
the Bengiiela Railway, and save something like two thousand 
miles in the marketing of her goods. The Bengiela Railway 
is not. yet completed, but Angola’s prosperity is so directly 
bound up with the great inland territories by whose trade 
it will largely live, that the advent of Southern Rhodesia 
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as a self-governing State, prepared to throw its weight into 
the development of its western communications, will speedily 
make the railway a fart accompli. Sufficient notice has 
hardly been taken by Rhodesia of the great importance 
to its welfare of this western outlet. It has been better 
appreciated by the Union, which has tried to counterbalance 
its attractions by suggesting an extension of its own line 
from Swakopmund, Damaraland, to Bulawayo. It is fairly 
certain, however, that in the impoverished state of its 
exchequer the Union will not be able to afford the line, 
especially in face of the hostility of all the Cape merchants, 
while to Rhodesia Lobito Bay is a far more tempting proposi- 
tion than Swakopmund. But indeed it is a riddle how 
the Union is going to find at all the great sums needed 
to redeem its offer for Southern Rhodesia, let alone for the 
balance of its great scheme of aggrandisement. The Union 
has been very hard hit by the collapse of its mining industries ; 
and though General Smuts says the corner has been turned, 
Sir Lionel Phillips very definitely asserts the contrary. 
That in the face of all this financial stress it should still 
be willing to undertake so much fresh expenditure is but a 
further proof of the vast importance attached by the Union 
to the early absorption of Rhodesia. But enough has 
been said to show the gravity of the issues at stake. Every- 
thing depends again upon Southern Rhodesia, as it did 
once before, some thirty-odd years ago. Upon its choice 
at the approaching referendum, therefore, hang not only 
the destinies of South Africa, but through South Africa 
those perhaps of the Empire itself. 
Iver McIver 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


(Tuer following statement of Conservative and Unionist 
principles, with the attached representative and influential 
signatures, was published on March 8th. Many other 
signatures have since been added. It may be regarded 
as an important protest against exalting mere Time-Serving 
into a National Policy.) 


The grave dangers which now threaten the maintenance of law and social 
order and the greatness, if not the existence, of the British Empire make it 
necessary to affirm once more those principles of stability and progress which 
the Conservative and Unionist Party have always upheld. The dangers with 
which the country is beset spring partly from the various schools of political 
thought, which, under the names of Socialism or Communism, threaten the 
existing social system; partly from the vacillations and errors which have 
defaced public administration since the Armistice ; and partly from the usurpa- 
tion by the Executive Government of the functions of Parliament. 

Against these sources of danger we seek to guard, and we affirm the following 
principles as essential : 

(1) Loyalty to the Throne and the maintenance of religion are now, as 
always, fundamental. Next, the restoration of the authority of Parliament, 
and of the efficiency of a Second Chamber, so gravely impaired of late years, 
is @ cardinal principle to be steadily upheld. 

(2) It is the first duty of a civilized Government to protect the life, liberty, 
and property of the individual. No section of the community should be 
suffered to threaten or molest any other; on the contrary, happiness and 
prosperity are to be sought in mutual friendship and goodwill, and in securing 
to every man the unfettered enjoyment of the fruits of his labour and thrift. 

(3) In the face of recent history it is necessary to add that grave crimes 
like murder, arson, theft, and intimidation for the promotion of political 
ends must be resisted by the whole force of the State. No civilization is 
possible save through tho enforcement of just laws and the acceptance of 
sound morals. 

(4) Excessive taxation and meddlesome regulations are alike mischievous 
to the prosperity of industry, commerce and agriculture. Strict economy 
must be observed in national finance, not merely by spasmodic effort, but 
by a continuous and persistent determination to avoid all expenditure which 
is not proved to be absolutely necessary. It is only thus that relief from 
oppressive taxation, the expansion of industry, and regularity of employment 
can secured. 

(5) Freedom must be restored to private life and to enterprise. State 
interference and the multiplication of officials supported out of public funds 
harass the lives of the people, are a hindrance to prosperity, a menace to 
freedom, and a dangerous source of corrupt influence. The activities of the 
Nation are best: employed in securing the welfare of all by the individual efforts 
of each, and not by the unproductive regulation of the business of others. 

(6) Hasty and grandiose schemes of so-called reconstruction are always 
objectionable. They are impossible under present conditions, and can only 
lead to national bankruptcy. Sound finance, careful administration, and 
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well-considered measures to promote the comfort and well-being of the people 
should occupy the time and vigilance of Parliament. 

_ (7) Peace both at home and abroad is the indispensable condition of liberty 
and security which, in their turn, are necessary to active industry, regular 
employment, and widely diffused prosperity. Both in our own country and 
throughout the world peace should prevail, based on justice, strengthened 
by goodwill, and sustained by honest and candid dealing. 

(8) Without extending our national responsibilities, our country should 
fulfil the great duty of firm and unselfish government in the territories which, 
as in the case of India, have long formed part of the Empire; and it would 
be culpable to cease to secure under the British Crown to peoples less advanced 
than ourselves the priceless gift of just and civilized government. 

In the maintenance of these principles we invite the co-operation of every 
honest and patriotic citizen who believes with us that the employment, 
prosperity, and well-being of the whole people depend upon liberty and security, 
and can only be attained by enforcing the authority of the law, by mutual 
help and goodwill, by frankness, and a high standard of administration. We 
recognise that the necessity for keeping public faith involves adherence to 
obligations to which that faith is pledged, even although those obligations 
were unwisely entered into. The ambiguous language and inconsistent action 
of the past must in the future be scrupulously avoided. 

In this statement we are confident of the support of those men and women 
who accept the principles here affirmed of liberty, stability, peace, and economy, 
maintained in every part of National Policy. 

Signed on behalf of a meeting of Conservative and Unionist Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


SALISBURY JOHN GRETTON 
Carson FREDERICK BANBURY 
NORTHUMBERLAND C. T. Foxcrorr 
FINLAY RuPERT GwYNNE 
LONDONDERRY EsmonpD HarRMSWORTH 
LINLITHGOW W. Joynson Hicks 
SuMNER Ronatp McNEILL 
SyDENHAM A. Spror 


A SOLDIER’S MAIDEN SPEECH 


By common consent the maiden speech of Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson (late Chief of the Imperial General Staff) 
is among the most successful of recent Parliamentary efforts. 
For the majority of members it possessed the charm of a 
complete surprise, though Sir Henry’s friends fully expected 
a brilliant début to what they hope and expect will be a 
remarkable political career. It had the rare merit of being 
short, succinct, and packed with matter skilfully handled 
by a master of his subject. The speaker was the first Field- 
Marshal to address an assembly traditionally generous in 
appreciation of ability, and was warmly applauded through- 
out the House, which regards him as a real acquisition. 
The occasion was the discussion of the Army Estimates on 
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March 15th. We reproduce it textually from the Official 
Report, believing this soldierly utterance will interest our 
readers all over the world no less than it delighted his 
audience. Its delivery occupied fifteen minutes. 


Field-Marshal Sir Henry Witson: May I claim the indulgence of the 
House for my maiden speech ? I feel sure I can trust to the kindness of hon, 
Members to let me off easily during the many slips I am quite sure I shall make, 
May I make my first one by trying to explain, if I may, who it is Iam? | 
was born in what is now euphoniously called the Irish Free State, and I lived 
there for twenty years. We were then under the tyranny of the Union, but 
I lived in the greatest friendship with my neighbours. I was rooted in Ulster, 
and I have been a soldier for forty-one years, serving the Queen and two Kings 
of the British Empire. The net result is this, that I am intensely loyal to the 
Crown and intensely proud of the British Empire, and any remarks that I may 
make to the House will be made in that spirit. The Estimates that have been 
laid before the House are to a great extent based on the Report of the Geddes 
Committee. May I say that we are one of the only great Powers who have a 
voluntary army, and that to have a voluntary army has many advantages, 
but it has one great disadvantage, that in the nature of things it solves no 
military problem ? If you have a great many volunteers you may have a great 
big army, but if you have very few volunteers you will probably have a very 
small army. ‘The size of the Army being that which the number of volunteers 
willing to join makes it. the size of the Army has no relation to war. I think 
I can prove that by saying that in 1914 we entered a war with six divisions, 
and in order to win that war we had to raise a total of nearly eighty. Ié is 
perfectly obvious, therefore, that the six divisions of the voluntary Army had 
no relation whatever to the war into which we were plunged. But at that 
time there was no reason why we should have an army fit to fight the Germans, 
because, so far as my recollection goes, the Government of the day did not 
think that it was probable that we might have to fight Germany. If, there- 
fore, any money had been put into an army to be ready to fight the Germans, 
and we were not going to fight them, the money would have been wasted. I 
remember, I think it was the present Prime Minister, as late as July 23, 1914, 
seven days before the great German army got on the march, assured this House 
that there was very little danger of war. I have made these observations because 
the Geddes Committee, broadly, base their reductions of the Army on two 
hypotheses, both of which are false. The first was that the German peril having 
passed, there was no necessity to keep an army to face it. There never was 
an army facing it, and there should not have been, seeing that, in all probability, 
we were not going to war. So far as I know, we never raised one man, kept 
one horse, or moved one wheel-barrow because of the danger of a war with 
Germany. Therefore, to take as a hypothesis that the Army was kept to face 
Germany, and, the German danger having passed, the Army could be reduced, 
is a false deduction from a false basis. The second reason that the Committee 
gives for the reduction is that with modern inventions and modern arms & 
modern army is a much more formidable thing than a prehistoric army. That 
is so, and the Committee go on practically to say that one company of infantry 
now can do the work of four companies of infantry in old days, and, therefore, 
now we can abolish three companies of infantry, and be as strong as we were. 
That seems to me to be a false deduction from a false basis. In the case of 
European wars, I imagine our enemies will have the same arms and armaments 
as we should have. 

Therefore, there would be no gain in that respect, and in savage wars it 
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is a very curious thing that modern inventions have, on the whole, made the 
enemy much more powerful than ourselves. It is a curious thing. I was 
calculating only the other day—I may be quite wrong—that if to-day India 
were asked to carry out Lord Roberts’ famous Kabul to Kandahar march, 
India would ask for at least three times as many troops as Lord Roberts had 
in 1878. It is true that in these frontier fightings we have had in the last 
eighteen months, we have employed, and have had to employ, far more troops 
than we had before these modern inventions gave the enemy such an advantage. 
The reason is that the mountains and the deserts do not change and they 
preclude the civilized people from using to the full advantage the modern inven- 
tions. On the other hand, the long-range rifle, and the wonderful eyesight 
of the natives, make them able to pick off individuals at 2,000 yards, whereas 
in former days they had difficulty in doing it at twenty yards. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State has told us what it means to the Army if 
these Estimates are passed, and he mentioned figures, which I venture to 
repeat, but which I would not myself have made public. If these Estimates 
are passed, Great Britain and Ireland can produce in fifteen days one division 
and a cavalry division, and then for the second division she has to wait for 
anything between another fifteen days and six weeks, and for a third and a 
fourth division she has to wait months. I mention that now, but I would like 
to come back to it in a few minutes. 

May I now state, as briefly as I can, what liabilities we are under 2 England, 
Ireland, Egypt, India, and now, I am afraid I must add, Hong Kong—those 
were all present in 1914; they are all present to-day. But, in addition to those, 
we have now the Rhine, we have Silesia, we have Constantinople, we have 
Palestine, and we have Iraq, in addition to what we had in 1914. There are 
two more liabilities which are quite new, which we had not in 1914, so far as 
I know—a pact between this country and France, and a pact between this 
country and Belgium. In addition to that, may I mention two things which, 
to me, render the situation infinitely more dangerous than it was in 1914? 
As a result of the War, and as a result of the Peace Conference following the 
War, Europe, which in 1914 chiefly consisted of great Empires, has now been 
broken up into a number of smali States. That in itself is an experiment, 
perhaps not for me to criticize ; but when I add that there are at the present 
moment in Europe and the quite Near East eleven States with no access to 
the open sea, and five more with only access to the Black Sea, making a total 
of sixteen States without access to the free, warm water, how anybody can 
imagine that a vast country, for example, like Russia, with a population of 
150,000,000, with all her free, open seaports all the year round taken from her, 
will not break out to the sea, whether Esthonia is guarded by the League of 
Nations or not, I cannot imagine. 

There is another thing which, to me, shows a dangerous state of affairs in 
Europe. In 1914 we had these big Empires. People said at that time—and 
said truly—that it was because of these big Empires we had big armies; and 
we had big armies in 1914. As a result of the War, the German Army, which 
stood in 1913 at 800,000 strong, is now 100,000 strong, and the Austrian Army, 
which stood at 400,000 strong, is now 30,000 strong. Yet, in spite of that, 
there are as many armed men in Europe at the present moment as there were 
in 1913. I have the figures of the armies of all the States, and the increase in 
the number of armed men in these small States is simply terrifying. In addi- 
tion to that, we have in Europe at the present moment, practically every sound 
man, and many that are not, between the ages of twenty and fifty trained to 
arms. Who, then, says, and who can say, that the state of Europe is more 
peaceful than it was in 1913? Take our liabilities. England—it is only six 
or cight months since we had to call up the whole of the Reserve, and make 
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an ad hoc army. Ireland—-who will say what is going to happen in Ireland } 
Egypt—who will say what is going to happen in Egypt? In 1913-14 Egypt 
was profoundly quiet. India—who is brave enough to say what is going to 
happen in India? In 1913-14 India was profoundly quiet. Hong Kong— 
who will say what is going to happen in Hong Kong? In 1913-14 it was 
profoundly quiet. 

In addition to those old liabilities, the dangers of which have enormously 
increased, we have the Rhine, Silesia, Constantinople, Palestine, Iraq, a pact 
with France, and a pact with Belgium. Who says our liabilities have not 
increased ? Yet in 1914 we could put six divisions in the field in 94 days. Now 
we can put one in fifteen days, two in thirty or fifty days, and a third and 
fourth months hence. I wonder if this is the right moment to reduce the 
fighting troops of Great Britain ? The right hon. Member for Peebles (Sir D, 
Maclean), in his speech, seemed to think that the soldiers in their advice paid 
no attention to finance. I wish it were true that we had not to pay attention 
to the 6s. in the £ which the policy of His Majesty’s Government put on this 
country ; but, unfortunately, we pay 6s. in the £ just as much as he does, and, 
therefore, finance is very much present to our minds. 

So far as my judgment goes, nobody knows what is going to face us in the 
near future. We al! know that our liabilities are enormously increased and 
we have just been told that our power to meet them has been immensely 
reduced. It has always seemed to me that the primary duty of an army is to 
prevent war. I know of no cheaper way of conducting the business of a State 
than by conducting it in a state of profound peace, and one of the ways of doing 
that is to have an army of sufficient strength to prevent war. But if you 
cannot, either from reasons of policy or other reasons, prevent war, then the 
next duty of the army is to win the war. To win a war is a terribly expensive 
thing both in men and in money. Therefore it is infinitely cheaper to have 
a force which will prevent war rather than to have a force which if it has to 
go to war even can win the war. There is, however, a third possibility, and 
that is to have an army not sufficiently strong to prevent war and not sufficiently 
strong to win war, but just sufficiently weak to lose the war. That is a most 
terrible catastrophe that can happen to an Empire. In my judgment, if the 
Estimates now placed before the House are passed, if the reductions contemplated 
in the fighting forces are carried out, we will be in the position of that third 
army, just ready, in spite of everything it can do, to lose the war. 


